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IRELAND — the Incomparable 


Ireland — land of sunny 
Ireland, country of exquisite and alluring scenery. 
Ireland, peopled by a generous, friendly, happy, unhurried race. 


There’s a freshness, a charm about Ireland that’s irresistible. 
leisure and timeless serenity. 


Come to Ireland this year and let Ireland weave her magic spell around you, 
people your fancy with fairy folk and fill your heart with ineffable peace. Ireland’s 
unlimited facilities for sport, her modern hotels, her wealth of survivals of a glorious 
soul-stirring past, her everchanging scenic vista make Ireland ar incomparable holiday land. 

Write for the Great Southern Railways’ Special Folders—t1. ‘‘Aii -in” Tours, including Rail, 
Motor, Sightseeing and Hotels. 2. Irish Motor Touts, including road travel throughout, etc. 


ROUTES 
You may travel by any of the following steamship routes :— 
HOLY HEAD-KINGSTOWN LIVERPOOL-DUBLIN FISHGUARD-ROSSLARE 
FISHGUARD-WATERFORD FISHGUARD-CORK 


- [PRICE 6p 


Guides and particulars of Holiday and Tourist Fares from any LMS or G.W. Station or Office, or from any of the following addresses :— 
LONDON MIDLAND &SCOTTISH RAILWAY GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS OF IRELAND CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET COMPANY LIMITED 
EUSTON STATION, LONDON, N.W.1 KINGSBRIDGE STATION, DUBLIN FISHGUARD HARBOUR, SOUTH WALES 
GREAT WESTERN RAIL AY BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET COMPANY LIMITED THE IRISH TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
PADDINGTON STATION, LONDON, W.2 ROYAL LIVER BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL O'CONNELL STREET, DUBLIN 
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Each summer, many a young 
heart begins to flutter in antici- 


pation of a care-free holiday 
in a Boys’ Brigade Camp. From 
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The Boys’ Brigade has been training Boys 
for over fifty years. It has inculcated the 
habits of Reverence, Discipline and Self- 
Respect in thousands of Boys drawn from 
London’s poorest quarters, helping them to 
become manly Christian citizens—an honour- 
able backbone of the nation. This work has 
proved of inestimable value for nearly three 
generations. Will you not show your good- 
will towards it by helping this Camp appeal ? 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ERR HITLER deserves some at least of the credit 
for the rapid and satisfactory solution of the French 
political crisis. It was no doubt reckoned at Berlin that 
confusion would have prevailed longer at Paris, and but 
for Berlin it might have. But in face of the German action 
over Spain France could not afford the appearance of 
instability, and M. Chautemps is assured of a good reception 
for his Ministry in all quarters. It is a good Ministry. 
As a Senator and a Radical M. Chautemps will stand better 
with the Senate than M. Blum, while all M. Blum’s great 
personal influence will be still available in the Chamber. 
The Communists are continuing their support and the 
Socialists are serving for the first time under a Radical 
Prime Minister. M. Delbos remains at the Foreign Office, 
where he has done excellent work, and the three Defence 
Ministers are unchanged. The “only notable alteration 
is at the Ministry of Finance, where the Socialist M. Vincent- 
Auriol is replaced by the Radical M. Bonnet. That un- 
doubtedly strengthens the Cabinet. M. Bonnet is recalled 
to the Treasury from his special mission to the United 
States and he therefore brings with him peculiar knowledge 
of American views on international financial co-operation. 
He also had the advantage cf seeing M. van Zeeland before 
he left New York. The Chautemps Cabinet has a formid- 
able financial problem bequeathed to it, and drastic and 
unpopular taxation is inevitable, but industry will accept 
from a Radical Ministry what it would not from a Socialist. 
M. Blum, for whom has been created the post of Vice- 
Premier in the new Cabinet, deserves the thanks not only 
of France but of the whole world for his maintenance of 

peace and stability through his year of office. 

* *« * * 
Bilbao and After 

The insurgent troops are at length in possession of Bilbao, 
but in one respect at least their victory was not complete, as 
their encircling movement was unable to prevent the bulk 


of the Basque Army from escaping towards Santander. 
Since Sunday the pursuing insurgent army has made a rapid 
advance of twenty miles; but so long’as the Basque army 
remains in existence, is able to conduct a guerilla warfare, 
and is willing to undertake the defence of Santander and 
Gijon, the fall of Bilbao will not have decisive military 
effects on the main theatres of the war. But its diplo- 
matic effects, in increasing General Franco’s prestige with 
his foreign allies, and in encouraging them to hope for a 
final victory, have shown themselves with extreme rapidity. 
Bilbao fell without any assistance of any value being given to 
the Basques by the Governments at Valencia or Barcelona. 
The offensives undertaken to divert troops from Bilbao 
failed of their object, and met with defeat, though a Govern- 
ment success has been claimed, once again, on the Huesca 
front north of Saragossa. The expected attack on Madrid is 
still impending. 
* * * 

The Viceroy ad Congress 

The Viceroy of India’s broadcast address to the people of 
India, with its cordial reference to Mr. Gandhi, is calculated 
on the face of it to improve considerably the atmosphere 
in which decisions regarding the acceptance of office by 
Congress will be taken. It is quite true that Lord Linlithgow 
went no further than individual Governors like Lord Bra- 
bourne have already gone, for the good reason that no 
categorical guarantee regarding the conditions in which a 
Governor might use his special powers in unforeseen con- 
tingencies can be framed. But the Viceroy did repeat 
expressly the assurance on which Mr. Gandhi (who quoted 
Sir Samnel Hoare as having given it) set such store, that a 
Governsr would never dream of interfering in the day-to- 
day administration of a province, and that his supreme 
desire would be to maintain unclouded co-operation with 
his Ministers. The statement made by the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons last week, that questions could 
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not be put in Parliament on the details of Indian provincial 
administration, since the Governors, who are ultimately 
answerable to Parliament, are not responsible for that, 
further emphasises the right of Indian Ministers to govern 
as they will, subject to~the few "reservations embodied in 
the Government of India Act. The Governors, on the other 
hand, do remain answerable to Parliament for the way in 
which they exercise their special powers, if the need for 
that ever arises. That, no doubt, explains the stress laid in 
som: Congress circles on the dismissal of Ministers, rather 
than their resignation, in the event of a deadlock, for the 
former would require action by the Governor which could 
.be discussed in Parliament. 
: x * * * 


Stalin on the. Purge 


M. Stalin’s account of the execution of the eight generals 
in Moscow, published in the News Chronicle this week, 
may well be questioned ; but it at least has the merit, which 
other explanations have conspicuously lacked, of explaining. 
Stalin denies that the generals had “ sold ” their country by 
betraying military secrets ; their crime, as has always seemed 
probable, consisted in disagreement with official policy. 
They wished to break Russia’s alliances with bourgeois 
governments, to end the policy of support of the League of 
Nations, to involve the capitalist countries in internecine 
war, and, when they were exhausted and the peoples of the 
world were in revolt, to set the Red Army on the march. 
Such a policy might indeed appeal to Tukhachevsky ; perhaps 
he envisaged another decisive, and this time successful, 
battle, under the walls of Warsaw. The explanation may not 
be true ; but it is at least good sense. And since the result of 
such a policy would be, not a war of capitalist powers, but an 
attack on Russia, it gives Stalin the right to say that the 
generals were endangering the safety of the Soviet Union. 
But does support of a misguided policy justify execution ? 
The answer to that, no doubt, is simply that Russia is Russia. 

* * * x 


The Example of Turkey 


The visit of the Turkish Foreign Minister, Dr. Aras, to 
Baghdad, and the probability that he may continue his 
journey to Teheran and attempt by mediation to settle the 
long-standing difference between Iran and Iraq over the 
waters of the Shatt-el-Arab, at the mouth of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, suggests that Asiatic States are finding it easier to 
set their relations on a rational basis than Europe does. Turkey, 
in particular (which is, of course, partly European ead partly 
Asiatic) has set an admirable example of internationai- :onduct 
in the last dozen years. In 1926 she accepted the findings 
of the League of Nations Council on the Turco-Iraq frontier. 
In 1932 she joined the League of Nations. In 1936 she 
raised in proper juridical manner the question of modifying 
various provisions of the post-War Treaty of Lausanne 
and got what she wanted by decision of a conference at 
Montreux. She has played a constructive part in the develop- 
ment of the Balkan Entente, and now her Foreign Minister 
is attempting an equally constructive task in the Middle 
East. In the light of this political record an article on the 
spirit of Kemalism on a later page will be read with particular 


interest. 
* * * x 


The Churches in Germany 


Events of the last week have given special point to the 
Pope’s recent reference to “ the Germanic countries where 
the blind struggle against God and the Church of Christ is 
raging.” Catholics and Protestants have been dealt severe 
blows by the State. On Monday Herr Adolf Wagner, at 
Garmisch, in Bavaria, announced that the schools of four 
Roman Catholic Orders had been closed, because of 
“immorality,” and that all the ordinary Catholic Schools 
would be secularised. ‘This action is said to be justified by 


the vote of 95 per cent. of the parents cast in favour of sey. 
larisation ; it means that, in Upper Bavaria, for instance 
nearly 1,000 of the 1,066 schools will be secularised. Cardinal 
Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich, denies that the vote Was 
voluntary, and in this public opinion is behind him. 
Protestants have suffered equally. Five Evangelical pastors 
in Berlin, and two from Oldenburg and Schneidemih}, 
have been arrested for incitement to disobedience; the 
Regional Church Committees have been dissolved; ang 
the Confessional pastors have been prevented from taking 
collections to pay for religious education. In this persecution 
of the churches Herr Hitler appears to show rather less than 
his usual political acumen; the assumption is either that he 
wishes to divert attention from other discontents or that the 
conflict between Christianity and National Socialism is tog 
deep to be concealed. 

sd * 3 * * 


M.P.s’ Payment 


The minority of 17 who voted against the payment of 
Members of Parliament on Tuesday would, no doubt, have 
been larger if the Whips had been taken off, as they well 
might have been. On the other hand it was reasonable for 
the Government to feel that once it had convinced itself 
of the need for the increase it ought to take full responsibility 
for it. This is obviously a case in which there are good argu- 
ments on both sides. Though it may be true, as Mr. Lees 
Smith said, that the House could not do its work (much of 
which has to be done by committees, which sit in the morning) 
unless something over a third of its members gave their 
full time to it, no sensible man wants to see a class of purely 
professional politicians created. But still less does anyone 
want to see good men whom the House needs kept out 
of it by lack of means. Lord Baldwin, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir John Simon have all convinced themselves, on the 
basis of confidential information that had been laid before 
them, that many members find the present £400 gravely 
inadequate, and on the whole the public will be content to 
agree that if £400 was a reasonable allowance in 1911 {600 
is not an unreasonable allowance today—even though M.P.’s 
are now given free travel vouchers, and part of their election 
expenses is borne by the State. 


* * *« * 
Geneva and Hours of Work 


The International Labour Conference at Geneva has 
adopted by a narrow margin over the necessary two-thirds 
majority a convention applying the 40-hour week to the 
textile industry. Other conventions for the reduction of 
hours in the chemical and printing industries failed to secure 
the two-thirds. As usual, the representatives of the employers 
and of the Governments voted almost to a man against all 
these conventions ; as usual, the representatives of the workers 
were on the other side. The textile convention only secured 
adoption because the United States made great efforts to win 
over the delegates from some of the South American countries, 
who frankly admit that their governments have no intention 
of ratifying it. Since the operation of all such I.L.O. conven- 
tions depends on ratification by the countries concerned, the 
textile convention seems scarcely worth passing. Whatever 
may be thought of the 40-hour week in principle, in practice 
its operation reveals many unexpected difficulties, as has 
been seen in France, particularly in the hotel and restaurant 
trades. In the case of its application to the textile industry, 
in which employers, with some conspicuous exceptions, are 
notoriously conservative, only Government support could 
make it work, and that support is clearly not forthcoming. 
It is peculiarly unfortunate that the I.L.0., which was 
formed as a common meeting-ground of employers’ and 
workers’ delegates, should have become little more than a 
battleground, with most of the Government delegates acting 
as the regular allies of one side. The issue of every discussion 
is predetermined before a speech has been made. 
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An Imperial Trust 


The anonymous benefaction of which Lord Baldwin has 
been made the recipient, in the shape of a donation of 
{250,000 “to strengthen still further the ties that bind 
together the Dominions and the United Kingdom,” will 
jnevitably form the nucleus of an Imperial Trust, the extension 
of whose work from necessarily modest beginnings, such 
as an income of £10,000 a year can finance, will be ensured 
by other similar gifts. The best way to make such support 
certain is to frame plans which will appeal to everyone who 
cares for the Empire in its best sense. Tor that imagination 
gs well as enthusiasm is needed. Modern inventions like 
the radio and the film will be better investments than chairs 
of Imperial History at Universities. Better news services 
between the Dominions and the United Kingdom, and 
between the several Dominions, are badly needed. Some- 
thing may be done for emigration, but the Governments 
and the existing voluntary institutions really cover that 


~ ground sufficiently. And while the extent of the activities 


entered on must necessarily be determined by the extent of 
the funds available there ought to be no hesitation at all 
whether India should or should not be included. Its 
inclusion in any well-conceived scheme is of quite capital 
importance. However that may be, there will be universal 
appreciation of the unknown donor’s munificence. 


x x x x 


Over the North Pole 


One need not be a good Stalinist to applaud the three 
Russian airmen who have flown from Moscow to Vancouver 
over the Pole. Of their 5,500 miles route more than a quarter 
was over ice, and although their plane was equipped with 
floats, a landing in the Arctic would have meant only a forlorn 
hope of rescue. To keep flying for sixty-three hours without 
stopping is a notable achievement in itself, but to do this at 
the top of the world, where there are ne landmarks, and 
magnetic interference is constant, is a remarkable exploit, 
well worthy of the world’s admiration. It marks only one 
step, and that not the final one, towards the complete aerial 
conquest of the Arctic regions by the Russians. Their purpose 
is twofold : they wish to link Moscow by a regular air service 
with America, whose friendship they are particularly eager 
to secure, and they desire to assure themselves air-routes 
both to the east and west of Moscow, where their scientific 
knowledge will give them freedom from interference by any 
hostile Power. It is the less spectacular work of the Russian 
observers on the ice which will make trans-Arctic flights 
regular events in the future. 

* x * x 


Hope for Jarrow 


The Special Areas, which tend to pass out of mind amid the 
constant talk of a boom and the turmoil of foreign affairs, 
are still depressed. The announcement that Jarrow is to 
have a new steel works, with a capital of £1,000,000, is some 
indication that they are not quite forgotten, and that industry 
can be persuaded to return to them. The present scheme has 
been made possible by a Government loan from the Special 
Areas fund, and by the participation of the Bankers’ Industrial 
Development Company, the Nuffield Trustees, and the 
Consett Iron Company. Thus, by a typically British arrange- 
ment, Government assistance, private enterprise, and private 
generosity have combined to provide employment for a few 
hundred at least of the people of Jarrow, 30 per cent. of 
whom are unemployed. It is not yet known whether the site 
of the new works will be Palmer’s derelict yard, once the 
backbone of the town’s prosperity, but it is perhaps not without 
significance that the chairman of the new company is connected 
with Armstrong Whitworth’s. The Steel Enquiry report, 
whose publication is promised by Mr. Stanley very soon, 
should provide further much-needed sources of hope for the 
Special Areas, 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Mr. Shinwell’s 
memorandum was scarcely a surprise even to those outside 
the Labour Party. For some time it has been widely felt that 
the. attacks of the Opposition front bench lack sting. This 
was particularly noticable when the National Defence Con- 
tribution was jettisoned and Mr. Attlee rose to congratulate 
the Prime Minister on having yielded to the will of the House. 
While everyone welcomed the withdrawal, it was surprising 
that the Leader of His Majesty’s Opposition did not improve 
the occasion with a few remarks on the competence of a 
Ministry whose budgetary proposals had been so riddled with 
criticism. Even on the Committee Stage of the Finance Bill, 
when the offending clauses were deleted, it was left to Sir 
Stafford Cripps to point the moral and adorn the tale. No 
doubt the Government was wise to give way. But it is felt 
by their opponents that Ministers should never have been 


allowed to retreat in such good order. 
x * * * 


It would be unfair, however, to lay all the blame on Mr. 
Attlee and his colleagues for their recent failure to breach 
the Government’s defences. Times are hard for the Opposi- 
tion parties. Since the withdrawal of sanctions against Italy 
there has been no clearly-marked cleavage of opinion. Even 
on the subject of Spain the critics are in a difficulty. They 
may denounce the violation of the non-intervention agreement 
by the Fascist powers, but they are not themselves prepared 
for a complete abandonment of non-intervention. Since the 
Unemployment. Act and the Incitement to Disaffection Act 
were passed in 1934 no measure has been introduced in 
Parliament raising a question of first principle. On recent 
legislation, such as the Education Act last year and the 
Factories Bill in the present session, there has been a difference 
of emphasis and nothing more. No one can rouse the country 
with Committee points alone. For the proper conduct of 
our Parliamentary system it may still be necessary, as Disraeli 
insisted, to preserve the line of demarcation between partics. 
Nowadays, however, its exact whereabouts is exceedingly 


difficult to detect. 
x * x * 


The new profits tax occasioned a sober and somewhat 
lifeless debate. Both Mr. Pethick Lawrence and Colonel 
Nathan greatly preferred the income-tax method, and the 
former criticised the exclusion from the tax of “ professional 
persons.” Sir Francis Acland, whose value to his small 
party is immense, reiterated the Liberal view that a levy 
upon profits is a wholly inadequate way of preventing 
profiteering in armaments. Mr. Brendan Bracken thought 
that the Socialist refugees, left behind by their party in 
1931, had apparently converted the Government. (Query— 
Can a person who is left behind be a refugee ?) But on 
the whole the tax had a surprisingly easy passage. Every 
speaker was judging it, not on its merits, but by comparison 


with its predecessor. 
* * * * 


The increase in Members’ salaries was approved by an 
overwhelming majority which was scarcely an accurate 
reflection of the general feeling on the subject. It is safe 
to say that very few M.P.s felt entirely happy at the prospect 
of voting themselves a 50 per cent. increase out of public 
funds. Nevertheless the arguments in favour were over- 
whelming, for cases of very real hardship exist today. 
Undoubtedly the best speech of the day came from 
Mr. Buchanan. He explained to a thoroughly sym- 
pathetic House how since 1922 he had lived on his £400 a 
year and had rejected every opportunity to supplement his 
income by lecturing or writing for the Press. He had even 
managed to put by some small savings. But such an achieve- 
ment was only possible because he had no children and 
because neither he nor his wife had ever had a day’s illness 
during the whole of his Parliamentary life. He had not 
been able to afford a holiday for fifteen years. 
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GERMANY’S AIMS 


OTHING is to be gained by disguising the gravity 

of the situation created by Germany’s action 
regarding Spain, even if it remains limited to the with- 
drewal of Germany and Italy from the naval patrol. The 
suddenness with which the crisis has arisen is bewildering. 
Everything up to a week ago indicated a relaxation of 
international tension. The exchanges between Field- 
Marshal von Blomuerg and British Ministers at the 
time of the Coronation had been markedly friendly. 
Germany was believed to be ready to co-operate sincerely 
in the withdrawal of foreign troops from Spain. The 
return of her representatives, and the Italian, to the Non- 
Intervention Committee after their temporary absence 
consequent on the ‘ Deutschland ’-Almeria incidents was 
reassuring. And when the British Government invited 
the German Foreign Minister, Baron von Neurath, 
to visit London and discuss the relations between the 
two countries, particularly in regard to Spain, and the 
invitation was cordially accepted, the outlook appeared 
more hopeful than it had been for months or even years. 
On Monday of this week everything was transformed. 
On Saturday reports were circulated in Berlin of attempts, 
completely unsuccessful, on the previous Tuesday and 
Friday, to torpedo the German cruiser ‘ Leipzig’ in 
Spanish waters. On Monday, in accordance with the 
procedure agreed on less than a week earlier, British, 
French, German and Italian representatives met in 
London to discuss what concerted action, if any, should 
be taken. The first necessity, manifestly, was to 


establish beyond possibility of doubt the facts regarding 


the ‘ Liepzig’ incident. But that obviously involved 
enquiry. The captain of the ‘ Leipzig’ did not claim 
that either submarine or torpedo or track of a torpedo 
had been seen; the presence of the torpedo was said 
to have been detected by the ship’s listening apparatus, 
added to which some of the crew reported having heard 
a sound of scraping on the vessel’s hull and a diver was 
said to have found a dent on her plates. The Spanish 
Government declared that all the Government’s sub- 
marines were in harbour at the time, and offered 
to prove its statement—though how it could be proved 
on evidence that was not ex parte is far from clear. 

There is, therefore, no conclusive evidence of any 
torpedo attack on the ‘ Leipzig’ at all—to say that is 
not to call in question for a momert the Captain of the 
‘ Leipzig’s’’ belief that there was en attack; mistakes 
on such points were frequent during the War—and no 
proof that if there was it was directed intentionally at 
the ‘ Leipzig’ or emanated from a Spanish Government 
submarine. The last thing the Spanish Government 
would be likely to do after the ‘ Deutschland’ episode 
would be to embroil itself again with the German navy. 
It was essentially and manifestly a case for investigation. 
But Germany insisted that Britain and France should 
join in a naval demonstration against a Government with 
which they were in diplomatic relations and which had 
not been proved at fault. When that was refused Baron 
von Neurath’s visit to London was cancelled by Germany, 
and Germany and Italy have again withdrawn from the 
naval patrol. 

The seriousness of the situation thus ‘created needs no 
emphasis, and it is the more serious in that the inade- 
quacy of Germany’s ostensible motives for acting as 


she has done inevitably raises the question of what other 
contributory motives there may be. Germany cannot 
complain if her policy appears to external observers to 
be based on pure expediency and opportunism rather 
than on any | fixed principles. That has been so time 
after time since 1914, when she deemed the moment 
favourable for tactics that plunged the world in war 
because she believed, with a fatal lack of perspicacity, 
that the situation in Ireland was such as to render Great 
Britain impotent. In the present case there were obvious 
superficial reasons for supposing that Germany would 
find it easy to achieve her ends. The news of the execu- 
tion of eight Russian generals had just shocked the world, 
and it was natural to suppose that the efficiency of the 
Russian army would be considerably impaired, for a time 
at least, in consequence. Simultaneously France was 
plunged in a political crisis. The hostility of the Senate 
to M. Blum’s financial proposals was revealed on Friday, 
The attacks on the ‘ Leipzig’ were announced in Berlin 
on Saturday. M. Blum actually resigned in the small 
hours of Monday morning. While Germany was 
demanding immediate action on Monday and Tuesday 
France was without a Government. 

Now Germany and Italy have withdrawn from the 
naval patrol. As result of their defection the whole future 
of non-intervention is in the melting-pot. Even before 
the disagreement of the four naval patrol Powers 
regarding the ‘ Leipzig’ incident and its sequel had 
been announced, Lord Plymouth, as chairman of the 
Non-Intervention Committee, had declared the profound 
dissatisfaction of the British Government with the 
failure of various countries to honour the non-interven- 
tion agreement. The non-intervention principle is 
unquestionably right. The British Government was 
unquestionably right in doing its utmost, in concert with 
France and many other lesser Powers in Europe, to make 
non-intervention a reality. Not only was the endeavour 
justified, it has attained a large measure of success. The 
danger that the Spanish War in its early stages might 
broaden into a European War was grave, and it has been 
averted. That there have been breaches of the non- 
intervention agreement, from which both sides in Spain 
have benefited, is notorious, but they are nothing 
to what would have happened if no agreement had 
existed. The fact that violations of the agreement have 
to be surreptitious has limited them enormously. 

But there comes a point at which the patience of 
countries which, like Great Britain, have honoured the 
agreement themselves and watched other States dis- 
regarding it is exhausted, and that point has been reached 
today. The Spanish War must either be restricted in 
scope and duration by the withdrawal of all foreign help, 
or protracted and possibly expanded alarmingly by 
external assistance to both sides. Mr. Eden has insisted 
from the first, and most rightly, that the only proper 
Goverrment for the Spanish people is the Government 
the Spanish people want. That doctrine has never been 
accepted by the German or Italian Dictators. They 
claim the right to impose a veto on a Government of a 
particular political colour in Spain, and are going to 
intolerable lengths in support of the insurgent General 
who promises to create a totalitarian State. Non-inter- 
vention is, in name at least, an endorsement of the 
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British thesis. If non-intervention is to be discarded 
openly a situation charged with alarming possibilities 
will be created. . 
Hostility to this country is being assiduously fomented 
in Germany, where it had been too rashly assumed that 
Britain and France would concur in any steps Germany 
might propose in retaliation for the reported attack on 
the ‘ Leipzig.” Herr Hitler has discovered his mistake, 
and he has to reckon with the fact that the French political 
crisis is over, and that M. Chautemps’ Cabinet, with 
M. Blum as Vice-President of the Council and all the 


key-Ministers in their old places (except at the Treasury, 
where the change -is for the better), will be at least as 
strong as its predecessor. The choice lies with Germany. 
Her spokesmen have repeatedly quoted a recent speech 
by the new British Ambassador in Berlin. But the essence 
of what Sir Neville Henderson said was that a Germany 
standing for peace in Europe would find Britain her best 
friend. That is still true. But Germany is disastrously 
mistaken if she thinks, as she sometimes seems to, that 
democracies will dance to any tune the dictatorships 
may call. 


THE DESECRATION OF ENGLAND 


R. H. G. STRAUSS, the Member for Norwich, 
took the opportunity in last week’s debate on 
the vote for the Ministry of Health to make an admirable 
speech on the destruction of England’s urban and rural 
beauty. The Minister of Health, Sir Kingsley Wood, 
was kind enough to congratulate him on it; and yet 
the Minister’s assurances of sympathy, “that a great 
deal is being accomplished in this connexion,” do little 
to comfort those who, like Mr. Strauss, see that every 
day something more is done to destroy the beauty of a 
country which was once among the loveliest in the world. 
It is fair to say that for every building, every landscape, 
which has been preserved in the last few years, some 
other has been destroyed; for the truth is that, owing 
to the building boom to wkich we owe our present 
prosperity, the destruction of rural beauty has proceeded 
at a pace which can only be compared with that of the 
industrial revolution. It seems indeed as if what is 
left of the countryside in some areas of England— 
Scotland is not equally imperilled—will only be saved 
because building will cease of itself, and beauty will 
be preserved only because destroying it no longer yields 
a high rate of profit. The efforts of Parliament, of local 
authorities, and of private citizens, to prevent the 
ravages of the speculative builder have been, with some 
notable exceptions, deplorably like King Canute’s efforts 
to check the waves. Who would guess from the new 
building on or near the great new roads in the South 
of England that there was any such thing as a Town and 
Country Planning Act ? 

Yet some powers of control do exist ; and the question 
is whether the Ministry of Health itself is doing what 
might be reasonably expected of it for the preservation 
of the countryside. There is sometimes too much 
reason to doubt that. Under the 1932 Act, for example, 
a provision from which much might have been hoped 
was that whereby the owners of 75 per cent. of the 
land in a given area might, by a self-denying ordinance, 
undertake to preserve their land from building in per- 
petuity, and the whole area thereupon be sterilised by 
an order of the Ministry, compensation being paid 
from the rates to those owners of the remaining 25 per 
cent. who demanded it. A pioneer scheme covering 
5,000 acres of the wooded country round Leith Hill 
in Surrey was framed more than two years ago, and 
should have served as an example to the rest of the 
country ; yet the scheme is understood to be still waiting 
the approval of the Ministry, with the result that this 
particular provision of the 1932 Act has not yet been 
applied anywhere, and the area in question remains still 
in peril. In this case, powers specifically granted appear 


to have been held up by administrative delay ; in others 
it may be that powers cannot be applied because of the 
costs of compensation involved. It seems probable 
that after the extension of the Tube northward next 
year, one of the most beautiful and unspoiled areas 
within easy distance of London, which the London 
County Council is anxious to add to the Green Belt, 
may fall as yet another victim to the speculative builder. 
The damage done to the landscape will be irreparable ; 
the loss to millions of Londoners enormous; but it 
seems that these interests, which are truly national 
interests, cannot be protected. 

It appears indeed tha: when the preservation of 
beauty, whether in the country or the town, conflicts 
with other interests, it has to be sacrificed. Mr. Strauss 
rightly emphasised that rural and urban beauty are not 
two things but one, that unless the towns are pleasant 
to live in, people will fiock to the country and there 
build new suburbias for themselves. Yet it is precisely 
those who should have most care for the beauty of 
the towns who appear to be most indifferent. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners are proposing to demolish 
Wren’s church of All Hallows, Lombard Street. An 
almost perfect inheritance from the Middle Ages, Merton 
Street, Oxford, has been temporarily reprieved, but 
not permanently saved from the passion for destruction. 
Yet these are, strictly speaking, properties which no one 
can have the right to demolish, for they belong, in one 
sense, to the nation itself, as a part of its history and 
of its common inheritance. In the same sense, the 
nation has a right of property in its countryside, whose 
beauty has been the common work of Nature and of 
men who until now have built upon the land with a 
delicacy and a sympathy worthy of Nature herself. It 
has been left for modern times to destroy this work 
with an impiety which must appal everyone who, in 
the literal sense, loves his country. 

A Government could take up no more profitable 
task than to protect what is left of this inheritance ; 
indeed, protection itself is not enough. It is certain 
that one day the towns and the country of England 
will have to be rebuilt, and replanned ; and the sooner 
that day comes the better. In part the work will have 
to be that of removing the excrescences which have 
grown up on the face of England; in part that of re- 
building and restoring the industrial areas of England, 
especially the depressed areas, which by now are not 
only ugly, but decaying, and, with the Government’s 
approval, are being depopulated; most of all, it will 
have to be that of drawing up a plan of development 
for town and country in the future. It is probable 
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that nothing less than this can save England from 
becoming what Mr. Strauss described as “a universal, 
hideous, formless suburbia without the charm of city 
or country, or any charm.at all,” The powers that 
at present exist are inadequate; but such as they are 
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they should be applied with every possible speed, for 
every day- removes some beauty and brings some new 
horror. Till some plan, not merely of prevention but 
of cure, is drawn up and applied England will continue 
to lose, and the jerry-builder to gain. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE increase in the salaries of British M.P.’s from £400 
to £600 a year has naturally raised the question how the 
£600 compares with the emoluments received by members 
of other Parliaments. I have made some research into the 
matter, but give the result with all reserve, since compatisons 
are affected by such factors as cost of living, the inclusion 
or non-inclusion of free travel and other allowances, 
liability or non-liability to income-tax. (But a British M.P. 
can put in, and is allowed for income-tax purposes, legitimate 
expenses up to the full amount of his £400.) Here is the 
result for what it may be worth; foreign currencies. have 
been converted into sterling at this week’s rates, and put 
in round figures. I quote only for the popular chamber, 
not the Senate, in each case. 


United States £2,000 France £560 
Canada £800 Belgium .. £300 
Irish Free State .. £360 =©Australia .. £825 


On this showing the £600 which members of the House of 
Commons are to receive henceforth is neither niggardly nor 
excessive. 

* x x * 

Whatever Sir James Barrie was he was unlike anyone 
else. There was in contemporary life no other shy, retiring, 
whimsical personality like his. His novels, it is true, could 
be classed roughly with Crockett’s and Ian Maclaren’s as 
belonging to the kailyard school, but The Little Minister 
was entirely distinctive ; and so was Margaret Ogilvy; 
so was Sentimental Tommy. The novels, I suppose, are very 
largely forgotten, though I re-read The Little Minister with 
a good deal of pleasure a month or two ago. But they date 
back close on fifty years, and south of the border, at any 
rate, it was by his plays that Barrie was known. Some of 
them date ; What Every Woman Knows would seem strangely 
old-time stuff today. But Dear Brutus stands revival well, 
and The Admirable Crichton fairly. Peter Pan, of course, 
is perennial. The Boy David, I suppose, will hardly be 
seen again. It was written for Miss Bergner, and it was 
all wrong, for with her it was Bergner, not David ; without 
her it would be nothing at all, or very little. But I wish 
someone would put on The Professor’s Love Story and Mary 
Rose again. For them there should be still a public. 

x *« * x 


The disappearance of the Epstein figures from the 
Rhodesian Government offices in the Strand is likely to 
break few hearts except Mr. Epstein’s. But the figures 
are historic in relation to the development of public taste. 
Most Epstein sculptures you either like or dislike on 
aesthetic and artistic grounds; but nothing of that figured 
in the great controversy of thirty years ago, when the building 
in question belonged to the British Medical Association, 
and the sculptures, representing the naked human form, 
as it is displayed in any gallery containing replicas of classical 
statuary, were installed. It was nothing that the figures were 
some twenty or thirty feet from the ground. There they 
were, flaunting their nudity and corrupting the morals of an 
outraged (or too little outraged) city. Now they are to 
go, not because anyone objects to them any longer—more 
wholesome distinctions between what is decent and what 
is not have gained acceptance since 1908—but because they 
are beginning to go to pieces and fall on people’s heads. 
With them goes a social landmark. The post-War genera- 
tion would find it hard to believe that people thought and 


spoke about those statues as they did in the first decade of 


the century. 
* * * x 


Mr. John Burns is a diligent book-buyer, as instructed 
Londoners of the elder generation know. He has just had 
a piece of remarkable good fortune. Hasted’s Kent is one 
of the most highly-reputed of county histories, and like all 
fine books of the kind it makes a first-rate foundation for the 
Grangerising process of expansion. Mr. Burns has just 
become the owner of a Grangerised Hasted that can hardly 
have a peer in England. It is a superb example, carried out 
in every chapter to the last detail of craftsmanship. The 
additional illustrations include lithographs, fine mezzotints, 
steel engravings, woodcuts, autographs, and every other 
form of embellishment that the Grangeriser who understands 
his business lays under contribution. There are fifteen 
volumes nobly bound in morocco; the Canterbury volume 
may be cited as an example of an achievement which comes 
very near perfection in every part. 

x * Z 

On Wednesday morning decisions were being taken that 
might make peace or war in Europe. I went out to lunch 
wondering what the evening paper posters would have to say 
of Herr Hitler’s acts or intentions, or Signor Mussolini’s. 
I need not have speculated. Two great men were featured 
on all the posters, but they were not the dictators. One 
was named Louis, the other Braddock, and I gathered (what 
subsequent investigation confirmed) that Mr. Braddock, 
who had on Tuesday explained convincingly in one of the 
journals in question why he could not lose, was explaining 
on Wednesday “ Why I Lost.” Mr. Braddock having lost, 
Mr. Louis is left heavy-weight champion of the world, a fact 
which will hardly have political or social significance, even 
in the United States, but did send an exultant thrill through 
Harlem and “the solid South.” Any conspicuous defeat 
of a white man by a negro has some repercussions. 

x x * *x 

If an archdeacon is a person who discharges archidiaconal 
functions a dean may no doubt properly be defined as a 
person who discharges decanal functions—and, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury would certainly add in one case at 
least, sticks to them. Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the Dean of 
Canterbury, whom the Archbishop says pointedly he could 
not remove from his office even if he would, was given that 
office by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 1931. He had till then 
been Dean of Manchester, also through the gift of Mr. Mac- 
Donald, for seven years. He is an ardent supporter of the 
Douglas Credit scheme and more recently an ardent supporter 
of the Spanish Government. .The trouble is that abroad, 
where their relationship is not understood, his uncom- 
promising views do seriously compromise the Archbishop. 

* x *« * 


In his Story of My Life, which I happened to be reading 
this week, that distinguished lawyer and politician, Sir 
Edward Clarke, comments on the astonishing literary output 
of one of the cecades of his youth, 1850-1860, when Tennyson, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lytton, Trollope and others were all 
publishing some of their best work. In his list of notable 
books and poems which first saw the light in those years 
he includes one; Tamerton Church Tower, of which neither I 
nor various literary authorities I have consulted have ever 
heard. Can anyone throw light on it ? JANUS. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S CHANCES 


By RICHARD FREUND 


HE political discussions of the Imperial Conference 
have given new weight to the view that Britain should 
stand aloof from the quarrels of Central Europe—a view 
which appears to find more support in the new. Cabinet 
than it did in the old. But few of those who wish to see this 
country free to develop a common Enipire policy in line 
with the United States have faced the question whether 
“isolation ” is. possible. That problem is not to be solved 
by loose talk of “‘ allowing ” Germany to spread her influence 
in Eastern Europe. Although Britain’s advice carries 
much weight, Eastern Europe is not hers to give away. 
A glance at the military situation shows the fallacy of the 
argument that British neutrality would permit Germany 
to expand by peaceful means. 


Czechoslovakia holds the key position. ‘A fortress 

erected by God in the heart of Europe”, was Bismarck’s 
description of that mountain rampart which has stemmed 
both Germanic and Asiatic thrusts for twenty centuries. 
Germany cannot expand down the Danube without first 
removing the flanking threat from the Bohemian hills. True, 
the threat would be tolerable if Czechoslovakia stood alone ; 
but it is a matter of life and death for France to maintain 
her hold on the German rear. No amount of advice from 
England can persuade France to surrender what is as vital 
to her as Gibraltar is to the British Empire. It follows that 
Czechoslovakia cannot be subdued by diplomacy alone. 
Could she, then, be reduced by indirect intervention on the 
Spanish model ? 
. Germany could probably stir up a rebellion of the Sudeten 
Germans, though she could no longer count on the Hun- 
garian minority, which voted solidly for Dr. Benesh at the 
presidential efections. 
slovakia, about two millions live in more or less compact 
areas adjoining the German frontier. The spearhead of the 
rising would -be the Henlein Party, which has a sort of S.A. 
of 30,000 youths. But there is not the slightest doubt that 
the revolt would be qvickly suppressed unless German 
“volunteers” and war supplies could cross the frontier 
in sufficient quantities ¢o disorganise the Czech forces. 


For the past four ycars the frontier organisation has been 
heavily reinforced. Blockhouses dot the whole of the hilly, 
well-wooded border. The most elaborate precautions have 
been taken to prevent gun-running. Any substantial 
gathering of Germans, or any undue influx of German 
visitors to the Bohemian health resorts, would be countered 
at once by concentrations of police and troops. If trouble 
should arise, the Government would immediately mobilise 
all Germans liable to military service, and both German 
and Czech opinion holds that few would refuse to join their 
regiments. The areas affected would be occupied by 
military forces, which are entirely adequate to suppress 
disorder even if, which is unlikely, as many as 100,000 German 
“ volunteers.” should get across the frontier. 


Indirect intervention of.this kind could be effective only 
as a prelude'to open invasion by regular German forces. It 


is now, I believe, widely admitted that air raids alone are. 


unlikely to enforce surrender. Invasion by land is still the 
decisive factor. On rurely strategic grounds, the best German 
plan would 02 to rush the Moravian Gateway, that gap in the 
mountain ring which has been the traditional point of entry 
into the Bohemian Basin. for thousands of years. Advancing 
southwestwards from the direction of Ratibor, the German 
invaders could take Briinn and throw. a cordon across. the 
“ waist” of Czechoslovakia, which at that point is only 100 


miles wide.. They could then advance.on Prague, while other. 


German armies, having forced an entry over the Bohemian 
passes, would take the Czech Army in the rear. 


Of the 3,200,000 Germans in Czecho- 


In practice the scheme has its difficulties. One half of the 
““ Gateway” is held by Poland. The German operations 
would be based on a bottleneck of 25 miles width, the safety 
of their flank dependent on the good will of Poland. The risk 
is well realised in Germany. Moreover, the Moravian 
Gateway is said to be the most heavily fortified stretch of 
frontier in Europe. A broad attack on the Bohemian passes 
seems, therefore, more likely to promise success. That 
frontier is only lightly fortified, and the Czechs do not intend 
to hold it in force. They would fight delaying actions, for 
which the country is suited, and in which the army has been 
trained for years. If necessary they would give up the whol: 
of Bohemia, including Prague. 


The retreat would come to a halt on prepared positions on 
the two central hill ranges. This would leave Czechoslovakia 
in possession of a sufficient part of her industry, mineral 
resources, and food supplies to hold out for some time: 
Competent military circles both here and elsewhere believe 
that on these lines Czechoslovakia could resist a German 
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attack single-handed for three or four weeks, and that serious 
guerilla fighting could continue for another three months. 
The estimate is based on the knowledge that although 
the Czech air force is not at present in prime condition, the 
equipment of the army is second to none in Europe, and the 
fighting qualities of the men are very high. It is further based 
on the assumption that Austria and Hungary would remain 
neutral, and that neither France nor Soviet Russia would 
enter the war. But this is the crux of the problem: if 
Germany could win in a week, the war might conceivably be 
localised ; but if Czechoslovakia resists even for the minimum 
period of three weeks, a European war is inevitable. 


Leaving aside treaties and promises, all calculations must 
begin with the fact that Germany would need one half of her 
regular army for a war with Czechoslovakia, and another 
quarter to man the Polish frontier. As she could not be 
certain that France would remain inactive, she must take 
precautions on the French frontier as well, and this could 
not be done without at least partial mobilisation. It is un- 
thinkable that such a move, however secret, should not lead 
at once to mobilisation in France. The French and German 
staffs would then be faced with the knowledge that great 
advantages will fall to the side which strikes first. The 
temptation might well be irresistible. 


As. for Soviet Russia, her obligation to assist Czechoslo- 
vakia becomes operative only if France moves. For all the 
blustering of Soviet diplomacy, the Red Army Command 
has never been in favour of engaging large forces outside 
Russian territory ; and the latest crisis seems to have strength- 
ened the isolationist school of thought. At the same time, 
hesitations might be swept away, as they were in the early 
stages of the Spanish war, by an outbreak of public feeling.. 
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Poland’s attitude cannot be foreseen, for Colonel Beck is 
not Poland. Hungary would not stir for fear of Rumania 
and Yugoslavia, who would march to repress a Hungarian 
move even though they might not—and need not, by their 
treaties—intervene against Germany. The Austrian régime 
might succumb to the emotions aroused by the war; but the 
Czechs are fully prepared against a German thrust across 
Austria, while this would make French intervention more 
certain. Italy would remain neutral whatever happened in 
Austria ; but she would not go to the length of threatening 
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Yugoslavia and supporting a Hungarian move against 
Czechoslovakia. 

Even if Soviet Russia did not intervene, it is more than 
likely that France would. In that event the recent Locarno 
agreement, which presupposes an “ unprovoked attack” on 
France, would not operate. But would this country really 
look on to see France defeated and Germany established at 
the Channel ports? Only those who are prepared to face 
that issue have any right to advocate aloofness from Centra] 
European affairs. 


“THE TEDIUM OF IRISH” 


By L. T. FLEMING 


* ‘FOHNNY’S getting on fine with his lessons,” remarks 

a cartoon character in a recent issue of Dublin 
Opinion: “ He’s learning everything through the tedium 
of Irish.” The joke sums up the new attitude towards the 
Free State’s Gaelic policy—the attitude of the man in the street 
who for fifteen years past has supported the Irish language 
crusade with his votes and his money, and who never, until 
the last few months, has cared to confess that he finds the 
whole campaign rather a bore. 


For the campaign to make Ireland Irish-speaking, backed 
by successive Free State Governments to the limit of their 
power, is still so much of a crusade that criticism is not 
popular. To support the crusade is to be a good Irishman, 
to oppose it is to label oneself a “‘ West Britisher,”” someone 
who does not wish the cause of Irish nationalism to triumph. 
The outstanding feature of the Irish language question is 
that it has been recognised in the Free State as a question 
of patriotism, and thus has been almost impossible to examine 
on its own merits. 


The extent of the Irish language campaign will te apparent 
to any English visitor to Dublin, and he will find many 
apparent signs that the country really is on the way towards 
bi-lingualism. Daily life is full of such signs. Gaelic mono- 
polises the coins and the postage stamps ; it shares an equal 
place with English on signposts, telegraph forms, railway 
tickets, and countless other things. Treasna Annsé (with 
a very small “cross here” underneath) stands at the 
street corner, the mail-vans bear the inscription, An Post, 
the telephone booth is labelled Telefon, and even the 
public convenience has become /eitreas. Nor axe indi- 
cations wanting that the Government seems, if anything, 
to lag behind public opinion in its language policy. Almost 
every day the newspapers will reveal that some public body 
has passed a resolution demanding the complete Gaelicisation 
of the Universities, deploring the extent to which English 
is used in Parliamentary affairs, or suggesting that the new 
Constitution should recognise Irish as the only official language 
of the State. 


What is the reason, then, for the extraordinary paradox 
that will become apparent even to a stranger? Mr. Patrick 
Murphy may have changed his name to Padraig O Murchada, 
but he still obstinately refuses to converse in anything but 
English; his children may be karning all their lessons 
through Irish, but they leave the language behind in the 
classroom. Why are there all the earmarks of a successful 
Irish revival except the only one that matters—the will to 
adopt the language as a vernacular ? 


Wherever the fault lies, it certainly does not lie in any 
slackness of the Free State Government, which has spared 
no pains to make a knowledge of Irish a vital necessity. In 
the schools it is a compulsory subject to a greater or less 
degree, and its use is further encouraged by the granting 
of such generous bonus marks in the public examinations 
that a student who has answered all his questions in Irish 
frequently scores more marks than the nominal “‘ maximum.” 
In later life, Irish will earn the student a more substantial 
reward, for it unlocks the door to every good job under 





Government control. To be a Civil Servant of any kind— 
a clerk in Government Buildings, a policeman, a postman, 
or anything else—one must know Irish. 


In every walk of life that the Government can influence, 
Irish has become not only one of the requirements, but the 
primary requirement, and only in rare cases is efficiency 
allowed to outweigh lack of knowledge. “ The Minister for 
Local Government,” states a recent news item, “‘ has granted 
Nurse —— and Nurse —— a further period of one year 
to attain a competent knowledge of Irish. The Minister had 
previously asked the Clare Board of Health to dispense 
with these nurses’ services, as they had not acquired the 
necessary knowledge of the language within the prescribed 
period.” Such announcements cause no comment nowadays 
in the Free State ; it strikes nobody as odd that a knowledg: 
of Irish should be so vital an asset in a county hospital, any 
more than that the Income Tax official who begins his 
demand: A Chara should continue it in English. 


At least, the oddness does not seem to have struck anybody 
until last autumn, when some of the teachers made an unex- 
pected stand against the Government’s policy in education. 


The intensive teaching of Irish in the schools has beea 
open, for years past, to the obvious criticism that it is likely 
to inflict serious damage on educational standards and to 
place an intolerable strain on children and teachers alike. 
This was true especially of the latest development in the 
scheme, which provides that the smaller children shall be 
taught every subject through Irish. As virtually none of these 
children has any knowledge of the language to begin with, 
the effect is very much the same as if English council schools 
decided to teach all their subjects through the medium of 
Hindustani, and at last the teachers summoned up enougi 
courage to protest openly against the absurdity of the situation. 

They gained nothing by their stand—they were denounced 
heartily, in fact, as opponents of Irish culture, and the Govern- 
ment took the opportunity to state that there would be no 
slackening in the official pace—but they certainly succeeded 
in clearing the air a little. It is beginning to be realised more 
generally that the Irish language revival, whatever its merits, 
is being forced down the throats of the Irish public so thor- 
oughly that they are given no time to digest it. What is more, 
the opinion is beginning to be stated. 

It is a question whether the Irish language, so nearly dead, 
can be, or should be, revived at all. Assuming that it can be 
revived, it still is probable that the Free State Government 
has gone about the task in exactly the wrong way. When 
the Treaty was signed, the Irish language still had a flicker 
of life in the western Gaeltacht, where, if not written, it was at 
least spoken. To foster the little flame so that it burned 
steadily and spread further would have been a long and un- 
spectacular task; to encourage the few language enthusiasts 
in other parts of the country did not seem enough either. 


Yet the policy which was followed—which imposed the Irish. 


language willy-nilly on the whole of the country—has had no 
more than the appearance of success. It has given the Free 
State a facade of Irish, but the language is little more alive 
than it was in 1922, : 
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Many Irish observers hold that the Free State Government 
still has the chance to bring about a genuine revival of Irish 
if it concentrates on building up the language from within, 
rather than on imposing it from without. The Gaeltacht 
still remains asa nucleus, while in the cities the staging of 
Jrish-speaking plays and the wearing of the Fadinne (the badge 


of the Irish speaker) show that there are genuine enthusiasts 
whose numbers could be encouraged to spread. Compulsory 
Irish for all has brought a Gaelic State no nearer; in fact, 
it has diminished whatever prospect there is of a Gaelic 
State, because it has bred the distaste which every schoolboy 
feels towards his grammar-book. 


THE SPIRIT OF KEMALISM 


By ROM LANDAU 


O perceive fully what Kamal Attatiirk* has done for his 
country one has to visit Turkey. When confronted 
with the living examples of Keimalism one begins to wonder 
whether future history will not consider the achievements 
of Attatiirk more important than those of Fascism and 
Bolshevism for their respective countries. Russia is even 
today, twenty years after the Revolution, an enigma, and 
meets her critics with the reply that in the history of a nation 
twenty years are nothing. The Turkish Revolution is far 
more recent, the country in which it took place was more 
backward, more disorganised and Jess disciplined, and yet 
the achievements of Kamal’s revolution are already definite 
enough not to require any apologies. Attatiirk’s accomplish- 
ment appears to be superior to that of his Italian and German 
colleagues, especially when one remembers that he fought 
his revolution in a ruined country with no national unity, 
with an economic life almost entirely in the hands of foreigners, 
and with an administration that was both corrupt and a 
hundred years behind the times. Attatiirk’s creation of an 
independent, homogeneous Turkey is a great historical 
feat; but more important is the fact that he is giving the 
Turkish nation a new soul. 

Nowhere perhaps is this more apparent than in the domain 
which was once that of religion. For Kamal had the courage 
to replace a religion that had degenerated into a system of 
superstitions by something entirely new, yet without attacking 
the adherence of the individual citizen to that religion. And 
he lacked the type of megalomania which might have made 
him believe that he had actually created a new religion. 
This modesty proved him superior to some of the leaders of 
both the Bolshevik and the Nazi revolutions who are apt 
to make claims of a vaguely religious character. 

x x * * 


Kemalism which is the foundation of modern Turkey is 
not only a political and social system nor is it merely a 
philosophy of life. It is something more. Kemalism 
means the opening up of Turkey to modern science and 
progress; it means rationalism instead of fatalism and 
intellectual darkness; it means also new industries, new 
education. But Kemalism stands also for a new attitude 
towards work, towards destiny (a most important factor 
in Muslim life !), and towards man’s own position in the 
universe. 

The one thing which Kemalism does not stand for is 
dictatorship. Of course no one but Kamal Attatiirk is 
responsible for modern Turkey as a geographical unit, a 
nation, a social entity; of course no important decision 
can be taken in Turkey without his approval. But Attatiirk 
loses his temper when ignorant foreigners call him a dictator. 
Parliament at Ankara does not meet only once or twice a 
year like the Reichstag or the Supreme Fascist Council to 
approve without debate the policy of the dictator : it meets 
daily, it debates, it prepares legislation. But the main 
democratic feature of Kemalism is not embodied in Parlia- 
ment but rather in Kamal’s own attitude towards rulership. 
To work out ‘his policies he does not shut himself away in 
mysterious seclusion, but summons his friends or ministers 





*Formerly Kamal Attatiirk’s name was Mustapha Kemal. But 
since his campaign for the purification of Turkish names he dis- 
carded his Arab name Mustapha altogether, and changed Kemal 
into its Turkish form Kamal. 


Ankara. 


and debates with them the proposed schemes until the eariy 
hours of the morning, often night after night. Similarly 
he often visits some little town or village in the country, 
seeking there the unprejudiced. opinions of local peasants, 
schoolmasters, business men. Thus his ideas do not becom: 
law without having first been discussed in private and later 
in Parliament. . Shiikrii_ Kaya, the Home Secretary, told me 
during a conversation : 


“T have been in turns Minister of Foreign Affairs, Justice and 
Home Secretary for the last fourteen years, yet Attatiirk has never 
given me what you might ‘call an order. He made suggestions, we 
have discussed them, even argued about them, but he has never 
ordered me to do this or that, never interfered with my work as a 
minister. The other members of the Cabinet will tell you the 
same with reference to their own wor! 


* * x * 


To my mind the most important achievement of Kemalism 
is that Attatiirk has replaced an obsolete creed which had 
become the refuge of superstition and ignorance by what 
might be called practical religion: social service, public 
welfare, the idea of selfless collaboration. None of these 
were known in pre-Kamal Turkey, a country ruled by a caste 
of officials and sheikhs, both equally mercenary and corrupt. 

The new rationalism introduced by Attatiirk has given 
the Turkish citizen, and especially the peasant, who forms 
the vast majority of the population, a new consciousness of 
his power and of his rightful place in a hitherto alien universe. 
Formerly every failure, a field that did not yield, a tree that 
bore no fruit, an illness, were met without much resistance 
in the spirit of that defeatism and fatalism to which Islam 
in Turkey had degenerated. Inshallah, “If God will,” 
excused and sanctified any failure, was a hindrance to progress 
and a godsend to the lazy and unambitious. Attatiirk 
created in the centre of the Anatolian wilderness his new 
capital, and established quite close to it his large model 
farm which is visited regularly by thousands of Turks. 
Here the amazed peasant can see how perseverance, industry 
and knowledge have transformed a desert into fertile land and 
how man instead of remaining the slave of nature can become 
its master. This practical discovery has a truly revolutionary 
effect upon his fatalistic mind. A new conception of God 
and man, of life and work is created. Nothing during my 
whole visit to Turkey—none of the Germanic looking 
modern hospitals, schools and Government buildings, none of 
the well-planned streets at Ankara—impress¢d me so much 
as this transformation of the tenets of a creed into its living 
practice. This, however, would. not have been possible if 
Attatiirk had allowed the sheikhs and immams to continue 
to exercise their influence. Religion ‘is not forbidden as 
in Russia nor persecuted as in Germany; the State never 
interferes with the religious life of the citizen. In fact, the 
only Field Marshal in the Turkish army is a devout muslin, 
and Kamal Attatiirk often teases him about his punctilious 
religious observances. But Attatiirk has removed the 
religious influence from those spheres of life to which it did 
not belong and in which unscrupulous sheikhs had made 
it a hindrance to progress. The activities of sheikhs and 
immams are confined to the precincts of the Mosque; no 
longer may they interfere with the educational, professional 
or legal life of the citizen. 

Whether the new ideas of work, service, knowledge will 
completely satisfy tre religious urge of the Turk remains 
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yet to be seen. Although eager Kemalists tried to assure 
me that only old people and women cared for religion, I 
found the Mosques well attended by the middle-aged and 
even by youth, and I spoke to students who kept the Ramadhan 
and to young men and women who were genuinely religious. 
With little doubt, the final solution of the religious problem 
has not yet been found. I questioned most of the Cabinet 
Ministers, intellectuals and politicians with whom I came 
in contact about it. The fanatical followers of Attatiirk— 
those eager gentlemen in the Press and propaganda depart- 
ments who by their childish anxiety to be regarded as purely 
Western and their contempt for everything Eastern make 
heavy demands on the impartiality and the sense of humour 
of the foreigner—would have it that Kemalism has replaced 
religion once and for all. More discriminating people 
admitted that the complete indifference of the State to 
religion may perhaps not be final but that the moment for 
dealing with this problem cannot come until the new elements 
of work, progress and rationalism have become an integral 
part of Turkish life. 


Attatiirk himself does not seem to care to discuss religion. 
I sent him some questions on the subject, but he did not 
reply to them. Nevertheless I have the feeling that a day 
may come when he will produce a solution even for this 
complex problem, reconciling the inborn need of the Turk 
for religion with the necessarily non-religious character of 
Kemalism. Although a materialist at heart he possesses 
an uncanny instinct for the spiritual requirements of his 
people. His enthusiastic efforts to purify the Turkish 
language and to discover the roots of Turkish history show 





a 


that he does not stop at merely rationalising and westernis; 
Turkish life.. In fact, a reconciliation between the religious 
and non-religious elements of Turkish life will be ye 
necessary if Kemalism is to proceed to be a spiritual force 
In a few years, when Kemalism, thoroughly transformed 
into a government system and a social structure, will have 
lost most of the idealism of its early days, many Turks wij 
be on the look-out for some ideal. For otherwise their 
only spiritual foundation will be undiluted nationalism, 

Nationalism plays an important part in the Philosophy 
of Kemalism. Up till now it has been overshadowed by 
other elements and has not found time to become dangerous, 
Everyone tried to assure me of the pacifist character of 
Turkish nationalism. Yet at times I had the feeling tha 
that character may last only so long as the Turkish armaments, 
finances and industry are not ready to give it another 
character. 

Attatiirk’s own record suggests that he himself may expand 
the ideal of Kemalism beyond the boundaries of nationalism, 
“Both Attatiirk and myself have learned,” Tewfik Riistij 
Aras, Turkey’s famous Foreign Minister, said to tne, “ that 
selfishness does not take a nation very far, that a feeling for 
the community of nations is indispensable for the happiness 
of each individual nation, that faith in the final betterment 
and understanding of nations is our best policy.” I hope 
that the shrewd Riistii Aras was sincere and that the spiritual 
revolution which the Turkish nation is still undergoing 
under Attatiirk’s guidance will create such ethical founda- 
tions in the Turkish soul that no aggressiveness will be able 
to take root within it. 


IS CHRISTIANITY LOSING GROUND?—I 


By KENNETH INGRAM 


HE fact that this question is being asked in many quarters 
today is itself symptomatic of the profound changes 
which are taking place in the realm of thought. We are 
prepared to contemplate possibilities which our forefathers 
would not have dared to consider. Nor is this a question 
which affects only those who are intimately associated with 
ene or other of the religious organisations. The Christian 
tradition has been embedded so deeply in the national culture 
that its disappearance could not fail to produce consequences 
extending far beyond the ecclesiastical field. 

It is always difficult to provide an exact answer to a general 
question. Those who are seriously attempting to discover 
whether institutional religion is on the increase or on the 
wane will probably turn in the first instance to statistics. 
Official religious statistics, however, do little more than 
reiterate a fact which no one will deny, that regular Christian 
membership represents a small minority of the community. 
On a generous estimate that minority is not greater than one- 
fifth of the (English) population. If we compare more recent 
figures with those of previous years no startling results will 
be disclosed. There is a slight tendency in some directions 
to a decrease and there is no indication of an increase propor- 
tionate to the rise of population: but on the whole institu- 
tiona! religion is holding its own. The unreliability of this 
type of evidence will be appreciated when it is seen that in 
none of the denominational totals is it possible to distinguish 
between those who belong to the older and to the younger 
generations. If, as many observers suspect, the drift from 
Christian allegiance is taking place mainly among those who 
have not yet reached the thirties, the decline in formal 
religious membership is likely to be accelerated in the next 
decade. It may he urged that present-day scepticism is 
merely a symptom of juvenile instability and that with 
middle-age it will be shed. My own view is that it is a 
symptom of something much more fundamental. 

One of the conspicuous features of the immediate situation 
is the steady trend to the Left of the more intelligent types 


of young men and women. The profession of Left political 
views does not necessarily involve a rejection of Christian 
affirmations. But the Left, as a whole, whether Marxist or 
non-Marxist, is certainly critical of or indifferent to the 
claims of Christian institutionalism. This Leftward trend 
is one expression of the revolt from orthodoxy which is 
apparent not only among the working-classes but in middle- 
class schools and universities. The stream of human creative 
energy is flowing today in channels far removed from the 
Church’s jurisdiction. 

As counter-evidence some may point to the spread of the 
Buchman Group Movement. So far as the numerical test 
is concerned the secularist development far exceeds any 
occasional religious revival or any combination of religious 
activities. But what is more significant is the kind of personnel 
which is being attracted to the secularist banner as compared 
with the type which remains faithful or is converted to the 
official Christian cause. Few of those who are familiar with 
public schools or universities will deny that it is those who 
are mentally vigorous who usually profess themselves atheist 
or sceptical : while those who adhere to formal Christianity 
are, in the main, those whose minds are less critically 
alert. 

We may dispute the extent of this drift from forma! religious 
allegiance, but we cannot deny its existence. It is relevant 
therefore to ask why this drift is taking place. In a subse- 
quent article an attempt will be made to trace the effect of 
the present world-situation on religious thought, for it is 
this impact which, in my view, supplies an explanation of 
the problem before us. But in the immediate context a 
more general analysis must serve. Whether we turn to 
the economic or to the social sphere we are at once made 
aware of a conflict between modern and traditional con- 
ceptions. This conflict is particularly marked in the realm 
of moral ideas and behaviour. It is essentially a conflict 
between two cultures, tetween a system of civilisation which 
the bulk of the older generation support, and the coming to 
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‘+h of a new order which claims the conscious or instinctive 

sopport of the majority. of young men and women. It is 

igdeed because the Left supplies a programme for con- 

jructing a new form of civilisation that it is winning its 
ts. 

What is the réle of official Christianity at this juncture ? 
in the eyes of youth it is identified specifically with the 
ditional culture which they are challenging. It represents 
the very order which modernity rejects. The Christian 
gution for the troubles of the world appears as an invita- 
jon to return to the traditional codes. The Archbishop’s 
appeal for a religious revival is a “‘ recall,” a recall to the 
frms of religious exercise which are characteristic of a 
farmer age. Official Christianity is speaking and thinking 
in the language of the old order. It follows therefore that 
those whe are convinced that the existing civilisation will 
gve way to a new system and culture are led to conclude 
that Christianity will share in that collapse. So sure are 
modern intellectuals that Christianity in this country is 
iiready in the process of decay that they are disposed to be 
entirely tolerant towards it. 

How far are these assumptions tenable ? There can be 
no doubt of the inevitability of the first, for history shows 
ws that no form of civilisation is permanent. The collapse 
of the present economic-social order may be delayed, it 


may be gradual or violent, but it cannot ultimately be 
averted, and as a result a new culture must evolve. The 
reliability of the second assumption depends primarily on 
what we mean by Christianity. Is it to be identified 
absolutely with its organisation? Is it committed to 
certain beliefs which are credible only in a particular type 
of cultural and intellectual environment? The more rigid 
schools of orthodox interpretation come very near to that 
conception. The function of the Church is regarded as 
being primarily that of defending a final creed and an unalter- 
able moral standard against modern encroachments. This 
is particularly marked in the sphere of sex ethics. From the 
orthodox standpoint the Church has once for all condemned 
sex relationships outside marriage as impure, and has insisted 
that marriage is a union which is indissoluble save by death. 
In orthodox eyes Christianity is so entirely committed to this 
principle that any deviation from it is pagan. It may be 
claimed that such a principle is an eternal truth and is thus 
transcendent to any stage of human culture. But it is a con- 
ception which identifies Christianity with a traditional law 
and it raises the issue whether Christianity is in fact a static 
code or a force which is capable of expressing itself in evolu- 
tionary forms. That is the question which must be explored 
if we are to reckon the fortunes of Christianity and the extent 
of its influence in the years which lie before us. 


INVITATION TO THE VOYAGE 


By D. W. 


*“TJOW did you cross?” asked a colleague. “I went 

out by the ‘ Queen Mary’ and came back by the 
‘Normandie ’,” I replied and was gratified to see what 
] took for awe registered. But the impression of opulence 
was immediately shattered when I added that I had gone 
third-class both ways and a change of countenance (which 
] surmised was admiration for such hardihood) replaced 
the deference due to wealth. It was not my first trip to 
America “ third ” and it will not be my last, yet the revelation 
that it is possible to go to America in the third-class and 
survive (with no visible marks of hardship) startles almost 
everyone I meet. 

That this belief should be widespread is unfortunate, 
for it diminishes the number of persons of modest means 
who are willing to risk going to America and also of course it 
diminishes the potentially much larger number of Americans 
who think seriously of coming to England. Economically, 
socially, and politically it is desirable that these numbers should 
be increased, and one way to increase them is to suggest 
that going third-class to or from America is not equivalent to 
enduring the hardships of a slave on the Middle Passage or, 
indeed, any serious hardships at all. It involves no more than 
acertain sense of proportion and a willingness to abate a little 
those high and worthy principles of social exclusiveness 
that are the backbone of English life. The bone, bent a little 
for less than a week, springs back into position within a few 
hours of landing, except in those deplorable cases where 
the bone is not really there at all. 

The objections to going third when the alternative is not 
to go at all, or to cut down time in America or other expendi- 
ture that one would like to make, arise from vague memories 
of the old emigrant traffic, of hundreds of passengers of all 
nationalities being packed like herrings en route for Ellis 
Island. Today, a bad thing for the world but a bad thing with 
its bright side, there is no emigrant traffic to America. 
From the point of view of the third-class passenger of the 
modern type this is an advantage in all respects but one. 
The old emigrants may not have been given luxuries, but 
they were given space and if you travel on a pre-War vessel 
you benefit by the abundant deck-space provided for the old 
Masses and now available for the much smaller as well as 
more select body of modern third-class passengers. To 


BROGAN 


one who remembers the old ‘ Mauretania’ or even the 
‘ Aquitania,’ the deck-space available in third on the ‘ Queen 
Mary’ or the ‘ Normandie’ is meagre and it is far more 
meagre, in usability if not in mere space, on the British 
than on the French ship. The third-class deck space on the 
“Queen Mary’ gives the impression of being an after- 
thought and, for those who like sitting in deck chairs and in 
general leading a “‘ healthy ship life,” the ‘ Normandie’ offers 
better facilities. But the true third-class passenger is the one 
who wants to get to America or Europe as quickly and as 
cheaply as possible. Without taking such drastic steps to 
discover this truth he agrees with Mr. Astaire that “ the 
Pacific isn’t terrific and the Atlantic isn’t what it’s cracked 
up to be.” If you don’t think this, go and cruise in warmer 
waters at less expense. 

On every other point the comparison is vastly in favour 
of the new third-class. The accommodation is at least as good 
as that of second twelve years ago and much better than that 
of tourist in its early days. There is hot and cold water in 
every cabin; there is good air-conditioning on the ‘ Queen 
Mary’ (and better on the ‘ Normandie’) and there are 
adequate public rooms. It is, perhaps, characteristic of 
something or other that the chairs in the public rooms of 
the ‘Queen Mary’ are much more comfortable than those 
of the ‘ Normandie,’ while the beds on the ‘ Normandie’ 
invite slumber more easily than those of the ‘ Queen Mary.’ 

In feeding, the contrast is still more striking. On the 
‘Queen Mary’ one is offered, indeed pressed, to consume 
vast quantities of food of which the raw materials have been 
abundant and good. Every kind of meat is there and it is 
perhaps being hypercritical to complain that they all taste 
much alike. One has no desire to encourage foreigners in 
their deplorable illusions, but I have not met an American 
who has tried both, who has not preferred the food of the 
‘ Normandie.” There one is invited to take a table d’héte 
meal (there are @ Ja carte facilities for such as want them) 
but the meal, less lengthy and less elaborate than that on 
the British ship, is more appetising. It is more of a compo- 
sition. Then the presence of unlimited quantities of white 
and red wine, not very good but decidedly drinkable and 
free, no doubt gives some persons a higher opinion of French 
Line cooking than it may deserve. On older Cunard ships 
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wine used to be served in jugs, but the ‘Queen Mary’ 
is not so generous. This is a mistake. 

Energetic persons cannot walk round the ship or swim in 
third, but they can play deck games to their heart’s content and 
the more idle have really well-chosen little libraries on both 
ships; they have, too, the bar and the movies. In the matter of 
films the improvement, even over the last two years, has been 
startling. I have seen films at sea that may have been made 
on board during charades or in film studios which are 
to real film studios what trade-gin factories are to the 
distilleries of Grantown. Today one can see the pick of current 
films (whatever that may be) and there was a certain amuse- 
ment in seeing Lloyds of London on the ‘ Normandie,’ for 
that film ends with Trafalgar. But the French Line is very 
far from being chauvinist. On a very elaborate menu-card 
was the picture of the ‘ Soleil Royal’ which, the legend 
informed us, fought at La Hogue under Tourville. Will 
the Cunard reciprocate by giving a picture of some British 
ship which fought at Beachy Head under Torrington ? 

The real fear of many otherwise hardy souls which keeps 
them out of third and so out of America is the danger of 
evil communications corrupting excessively good manners. 
There is such a danger ; if your social position weighs heavily 
on your mind you will be more at home at home. That little 
group which dressed for dinner every evening on the ‘ Queen 
Mary ” last September, kept itself to itself so rigidly that it 
cannot have heard the comments it provoked by its upholding 
the standards of decency, but it may well have suspected a 
slight note of irreverence. But one passenger, at least, was 
completely converted on that Sunday night when (as is 
eminently proper) they appeared in day clothes (subfusc 
of course). The “ Pukkas ” (for so some ill-conditioned 
young men had christened them) had won. 


THE TAMING OF TAIAUT 


By PHILIP HEWITT-MYRING 


ONSIEUR LEYDIGUE had been a great traveller 
in his youth. At a time when the springs of motor-cars 
were not so good as they are now, he had daily made trips 
on the autobuses to Valréas, to Pierrelatte, to Montélimar, 
even on occasion as far as Orange, lending a hand with the 
luggage, and leaping at intervals from the "bus to deliver 
a parcel here, collect a sack of flour from there—or simply 
to tell some one that Cousin Jeanne’s baby was doing well, 
or Sister Amélie sent her love. But ten years of jolting had, 
he informed us, laid waste his stomach. He retired; and 
when we made his acquaintance was filling the réle of the 
returned Odysseus of G—— with dignity, and a thirst that 
suggested that his disabilities had not proved irreparable. 


Since I really did understand his French, which was 
always trying to be Provencal, and my wife always looked 
as if she did, we were quite a godsend to Monsieur Leydigue. 
It is not often that a new face is seen in G——, and most 
of the little town’s regular inhabitants had heard his tales 
of escapes from crates of nougat, and of brakes that failed 
on the sides of hills, a good many times before. For our 
part, we cultivated him not so much for his stories as because 
he was at any rate the titular owner of the dog Taiaut—the 
sole living object in G—— (as we liked to thik and as far 
as we knew) that disliked us cordially. 


It seemed to my wife and me after we had been a week in 
G—— that wherever we had walked in the town or the near-by 
country we had met this insufferable little animal. In appear- 
ance he was not displeasing. White and wire-haired, with a 
small ~-brown patch here and there, he looked like a cross 
between an undersized beagle and a Sealyham—though 
an albino rabbit seemed also necessary in the family tree 
to explain his nose, which was pale pink and twitched 
incessantly. What first brought him to our notice, on the 


On the whole, it is better not to dress for dinner ort 
frown too severely at the ill-conduct of one’s fellow Passengers 
If one is on a British ship it is in order to hint, quite $00n, 
that one is travelling this way for all sorts of reasons excep, 
financial. On a French ship such a confession would be not 
merely unnecessary but scandalous. The English bar ig a 
cheerier spot than the French bar, but there is more sociabjj; 
on the ‘Normandie.’ When the film was late, for example. 
the audience encouraged song and were rewarded by praise 
of Sorrento from a cheerful young man who was obviously 
ready to amuse us till the film arrived. He didn’t get the chance 
to exhaust his repertoire as the show began just after he had 
promised “ Sole Mio,” but his exhibition of simple pleasure 
in his voice would have been decidedly out of place on a British 
ship, except of course in a bath room or on such formal 
occasions as those on which Mr. Peasemarsh renders the 
“ Bandolero.” 

Of course, one may have passengers as neighbours who do | 
more than drop aitches. It was not unreasonable of a friend 
of mine to ask for a change of cabin since his Greek neighbour 
went to bed in his boots. And it is usually easy, except at 
the busiest times of the year, to effect exchanges or to get 
suitable company at the little tables in the dining-room. 

If you are fond of sailing as such, there is no point in going 
on the North Atlantic where you get, in every class, less 
miles of salt water for your money than on any other route. 
If you cannot bear the thought of being immersed even for 
five days in an inferior social atmosphere, don’t go third, 
But if your motive is to see as much of America as you can 
in as short a time as you can, save time and money by going 
third if the alternative is not to go at ail. As for the company, 
it is hard, after a day or two, to discover who is looking dowa 
on whom. 


evening of our arrival, was his self-satisfied air as, with tail 
and head held high and consequence depicted in every inch 
of him, he trotted on his short legs down the middle of 
the main street, looking constantly from side to side to assure 
himself that men and beasts alike were behaving themselves 
in an orderly fashion throughout his domain. Then he 
caught sight of us. An uproar of barking ; a display of teeth; | 
a rush forward which, however, stopped short of the calves 
of our legs after I had made a few passes with my stick, 
and Taiaut’s opinion of us had been made very plain. Nor, 
for all our blandishments on our subsequent meetings, could 
we induce him in the slightest degree to alter it. 

Our failure irritated me mildly and pained my wife, who 
is the real dog-lover that I am not; and Leydigue, of whom 
we sought counsel, could not help us. 

“The truth is, he’s frightened of you,” he said as the 
dog, who for once was with his master, let loose a particularly 
ferocious growl. “ For the rest, I have no influence over 
him. His Lordship does as he pleases. But he’s a fine hunting- 
dog none the less: a born retriever. Watch.” 

He snatched the beret from his head and hurled it violently 
a few yards down the road. Taiaut trotted up to it; looked 
at it a moment; sneered, and returned empty-mouthed to 
glare at us. 

“ Whatever’s wrong with the brute, I’ll have him eating 
out of my hand—literally—if it takes all summer,” said my 
wife to me as we walked away after a somewhat painful 
silence. 

“T’ll give you a hundred francs the day you do,” I said; 
and for a week or more had no cause to fear for my money. 

One evening, however, we were sitting on the crowded 
terrace of the Hotel S—— drinking liqueurs in company | 
with the Mayor of G——, a professional woman parachute- 
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jumper (I’m not making this up) and the postman, when 
; finely-built young fellow walked in and sat down near us. 
{had just decided that he looked a little like Leydigue, 
ind might conceivably be his son, when the hysterical miauling 
of a cat and the wild barking of a dog broke out beyond 
the paling that separates the terrace from the public road. 

The young man sprang to his feet. 

®Taiaut! Taiaut!” he shouted. 

Others, with laughter, took up the cry (for “ Taiaut!” 
s—obviously—“ Tally-ho!”), and a moment later there 
yotted through the open gate a familiar white figure, which 
frst lay quietly at the young man’s feet, then saw us and 
filed the night with clamour while his master held him 
by the collar and his feet pawed frantically at the ground. 

“Tm afraid he doesn’t like us,” I apologised to the Mayor 
-but my wife had already slipped away to return soon 
afterwards with a basin full of sugar and not less than half 


} a pound of biscuits. 


' She tamed that dog that night with the assistance of the 

oung man and to the tense interest of the entire company. 

It took her two hours and two more sugar basins to do it; 
but before she went happy to bed the disgusting tyke was 
simply slobbering over her, and had even deigned to accept 
the piece of biscuit that I reluctantly offered him. It was 
only slight consolation to me for the loss of a hundred francs 
to feel that at least we would now be able to walk about 
G—— without being continually assaulted by a white ball 
of fury. 

I was out early by myself next morning, and by the post- 
office I fell in with Monsieur Leydigue. Accompanying 
him at about 50 yards distance, but pretending not to do 
s0, walked Taiaut, limping. 

“Taiaut seems to have hurt his foot,” I remarked to 
Leydigue. 

“He’s always doing it,” said Leydigue philosophically. 
“He cut it by the Lez yesterday afternoon.” 

“He seemed all right at the Hotel last night,” I said. 
“My wife’s made friends with him, too.” 

“That is good,” said Leydigue. ‘“ However,” he added 
negligently, “‘ Taiaut did not go to the café last night. My 
little one made a great fuss of his foot and kept him indoors 
while she tried to bind it up. There was no real need. A 
dog’s foot ——” 

“But dash it all, I saw him on the terrace. We all did.” 

“Perhaps that was my cousin Roussain’s dog,” said 
Leydigue. “It is easy to confuse them unless one is 
accustomed.” 

“ But the dog at the Hotel was called Taiaut,” I insisted. 

“That is the name of Roussain’s dog,” said Leydigue 
simply. 

I knew the game was up, but stuck stubbornly to it. 

“ Do you mean to say there are two dogs in G——,, looking 
almost exactly alike and both called Taiaut ?” 

Leydigue looked puzzled and a little hurt. So might an 
astronomer look if someone had challenged the precession 
of the equinoxes. 

“Why not?” he asked. But a shade of some misgiving 
seemed to be troubling him none the less. 

“Ts it not perhaps—confusing ?” I ventured after a 
pause. 

I was too late. Leydigue replaced in his pocket the 
empty pipe with which he had been scratching his head. 
His face lightened. If that was in fact the thought that 
had been nagging at his subconscious brain, it had got no 
further. 

“ Nearly all the hunting-dogs in G—— are called Taiaut,” 
he announced cheerily. He paused again. “In fact they 
all are.” 

My wife was quite upset when I told her about it—upset 
enough, that is, to ensure that she kept the hundred francs. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 


EARDS serve many ends. They act as comforters and 
add to the sea-doggishness of Admirals. They cloak 
the inexperience of young explorers and amuse small boys. 
In Eastern countries they are deemed the fount and udder of 
compassion, so that human kindness must indeed be dry in 
him from whom a suppliant milking of the beard can wring 
no drop; and I myself once grew a honey-coloured one to 
arm my chin against the pluckings of the African tax-payer 
whom, at the time, it was my duty to oppress. Now I have 
unearthed an even subtler function of the beard. 

I had been reading Mr. Nevinson’s Dear Land of Ghosts, 
and had had recourse to Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary to 
bridge the chasms of my ignorance. Wandering through 
that enchanted rabbit-warren of mythology in search of 
Jason, I missed a page and found myself face to face with 
Janus. 

Like all readers of The Spectator I knew and admired the 
modern writings of the sage. I do not know if he and 
Lempriére’s Janus are one and the same, but since the latter 
is immortal there is no reason why they should not be, and 
the community of name at least implies a similarity of attri- 
butes. I was of course already aware that both enjoyed a 
double-facedness which bared to them the secrets of the 
future and the past; but as I delved for deeper infor- 
mation I came upon a startling and significant disclosure. 
Janus, says Lempriére, sometimes sports a beard and some- 
times not. 

Now up to then I had imaged Janus of the Notebook a; 
spruce in chin and body as in mind, but here he seemed to 
be displayed a sloven; at best a weekly shaver with the 
corollary of a weekly bath. So I was shocked and sad till I 
remembered Sergeant Carabine of the Infanterie Coloniale 
de la Marine. Sergeant Carabine was a weekly shaver and my 
daily opponent on a Madagascan tennis court rightly described 
by him as accidenté, where we strove with balls from which 
the bounce of youth had long departed. On Sunday, fresh 
from his bath and barefaced as the moon, Carabine was a 
lobber whose every lob, directed with unrivalled knowledge 
of the court, fell in some deadly hazard. But, as the week 
advanced and his beard grew, his play, in keeping with his 
face, assumed a more ferocious aspect until, on Saturday, his 
drives impinged upon my racket or my person like flaccid 
cannon-balls. In fact there was not one Carabine but seven, 
ranging in temper from urbanity to manslaughter as his beard 
waxed and waned. 

So, by a purposeful use or disuse of his razor, Janus is 
not one but seven. On Monday he is smooth and pens his 
little jokes. On Tuesday, conscious of a slight roughness, 
he calls a spade a spade. By Wednesday a definite prickliness 
has descended to his pen. Thursday finds him slashing at 
shibboleths with all the vigour of the great unshaven and 
unwashed. On Friday and Saturday caution or his Editor 
drives him to some secret fastness in the hills where, dout tiess, 
he becomes unprintable. Then, with the Sabbath and a 
few deft razor-strokes, Fanus bifrons is Fanus imberbis once 
again. Thus sameness is exorcised and catholicity of outlook 
guaranteed. A splendid notion. 

Encouraged by this I wandered further in search of Sejanus 
who, I remembered, had shouldered the burden of the 
Notebook on one of those rare occasions when Janus closed 
his temple door. Lempriére, I regret to say, knew little that 
was good about Sejanus but does attribute to him one singular, 
or rather plural, feat. Once, no doubt to fill his notebook, he 
sought to win the confidences of the Senate, and with this end 
in view achieved what must be a record in journalistic enter- 
prise. “It is even said,” writes Lempriére, “that Sejanus 
gained to his view all the wives of the Senators by a private 
and most secret promise of marriage to each of them.” 
Bearded or beardless, Sejanus had at least what Carabine 
calls ‘‘ toupet.” 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 


THE CASE OF 


Tue last has not been heard of Bruno Weigl nor of the 
“barbarous and mediaeval character” of Czechoslovakia. 
Bruno Weigl, it will be remembered, was a German citizen 
employed in a Czech gas-mask firm in Prague. Suspected 
both of industrial and of military spying, he was arrested 
last November. He was found to be a member of a Nazi 
organisation which, even for German citizens, is forbidden 
in this country, and to be an agent between Nazis here and 
in Germany. It was in order that he should admit this, so 
the Germans hold, that Weigl was maltreated by the Czecho- 
slovak police. 





Weigl was released on May 20th, and went at once with 
his story to the German Legation in Prague. He was then 
conducted over the frontier. The German Minister in 
Prague, Dr. Eisenlohr, took the case to Dr. Krofta. the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister. M. Krofta expressed his 
extreme regret if the story should be true and said he would 
make immediate enquiries from the Ministry of the Interior. 
On enquiry, it was found that Weigl’s story was not true and 
that there was other evidence of this than that of the officials 
concerned. 

Diplomatic negotiations were in progress when, on 
Tune 18th, the full story was published in Berlin by the 
German official press agency and the controlled German 
Press. The official Czech press agency immediately pub- 
lished a denial from the Ministry of the Interior. The 
German Press talked large of “‘ counter measures,” of diplo- 
matic measures being insufficient, and openly threatened 
Czechoslovakia. In private conversation German officials 
involved in the case recalled the fate of Almeria, and said 
that the world must learn that no German citizen could be 
harmed with impunity. 

Alarm reached a high pitch on Saturday when the “ Leipzig” 
affair was reported, when the Blum Government was tottering 
to its fall, when the Germans were demanding intervention 
in Spain and counter measures in Czechoslovakia, and 
Russia and France seemed hors de combat. Sunday passed 
and by the middle of the week the German Press was quieter 
again and diplomatic negotiations were again the method 
being used by the Germans to clear up the Weigl case. The 
Germans are demanding the public disavowal and punish- 
ment of the officials who are supposed to have maltreated 
Weigl. The Czechs hold fast to their denial that the man 
was maltreated. If they continue in this position, so the 
Germans say, the situation will again be serious. The 
Germans have up their sleeves other cases which are likely 
to be presented before the world at a suitable moment, just 
as Weigl’s case was saved up for four weeks. The Czechs, 
on the other hand, have at least ten to every one of the German 
cases, and these are not just the stories of Communists and 
émigrés, they rest on documentary evidence of the maltreat- 
ment of Czech citizens by the German police. The last, 
therefore, has not been heard of police methods in Central 
Europe. 

But the last has not been heard for other reasons than 
that there is much more to hear. More will be heard because 
it serves the German purpose that Czechoslovakia shall, 
once and for all, be intimidated ; and the German chance of 
doing this becomes smaller and smaller as Engiand becomes 
more and more aware of the tactics that are being played and 
the issues which are at stake. 

The issue is the independence of Central Europe. With- 
out Czechoslovakia German influence would be supreme 
in Poland, Hungary, Austria, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece, 
Bulgaria. It is practically supreme already, but the pro- 
montory which stretches inte Germany and unfalteringly 


BRUNO WEIGL 
Prague, June 22nd. 


affirms its independence and its dislike of National Socialism 
is the centre on which all the democratic hopes of South 
Eastern Europe are placed. Prague knows very well, for 
all the “unswerving unity” of the Little Entente, that 
while hopes are placed on her she can do little placing of 
hopes on others in Central Europe. Czechoslovakia depends 
for her independence on her alliances with France and 
Russia, and on the sympathy of England for the independence 
of small countries. 


It seems at the moment as if the Russian alliance has lost 
all practical value till the Soviet Government and the Army 
are reorganised. France is threatened also with a decline 
of her worth as an ally. The moment, therefore, has never 
been so opportune for Germany. Czech and German are 
each aware that if ever their two countries were left alone to 
fight things out, there could be but one issue—that Prague 
should come within the German sphere of influence. The 
two means of bringing this about are (1) by forcing Prague 
to renounce the Soviet pact, (2) by putting Henlein, the 
leader of the Sudetendeutsch in Czechoslovakia, as a German 
watchdog in the Prague Government. The Czechoslovak 
Government would then have no_ political—and more 
important, no military—secrets from Germany. Peace 
would then be secure in Eastern Europe, because the 
generation of 1937 would have given to Germany what the 
generation of 1914 died to prevent. Those who are con- 
vinced of Germany’s desire for peace forget that peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war. While France and 
Russia are weak and England is indifferent, Germany can 
achieve every one of her aims in Eastern Europe without 
striking a blow. 

In these circumstances it is obvious why the last has not 
been heard of Bruno Weig!. He is a ready instrument in 
the hand of an unscrupulous German foreign policy. The 
Germans have lost on the first round. One more breach 
of diplomatic etiquette has alienated from them the sympathies 
of the British, and it was the British, above all, who were 
supposed to be so revolted by Czech police methods that 
they would decide to let Germany do her will. The first 
round is lost, but there will be a second and a third when 
the ‘ Leipzig ’ has been “ avenged.” Only there will be no 
Almeria in Czechoslovakia and no civil war. If one sign of 
revolt is shown by the Sudeten Germans, everything is 
prepared for its extinction. If one Czech town is trea ed 
as Almeria was treated, there will be war in Europe. The 
Sudeten Germans know the first. The Reich Germans 
will do well to remember the second. XK. Y. &. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THE SPECTATOR,” JUNE 24TH, 1837. 

It appears that the Queen styles herself ‘‘ Victoria ” without the 
‘** Alexandrina.”’ She signed her name at the Council “ Victoria ” ; 
and this rendered alterations necessary in certain documents. 

“The written rolls of the House of Lords, and the printed forms 
of the oaths at the House of Commons, described the Queen as her 
Majesty ‘ Alexandrina Victoria’; but after the proceedings at the 
Council, her Majesty having signed ‘ Victoria,’ it became requisite 
to alter the forms. In some instances new forms were provided, 
but in others there was not time, and the pen was consequently run 
through the first name, Alexandrina... This was done in several 
places in the vellum rolls of the House of Lords, and after the 
morning sitting and the signatures then attached; and the Lord 
Chancellor has attached a foot-note to the rolls, recording that 
such erasures of the name ‘ Alexandrina ’ were made after the morning 
sitting, and after the Peers’ signatures then affixed had been written. 
There also became requisite an important and curious interlineation 
in the oath—namely after the words ‘I will bear faith and true 
allegiance to her Majesty Queen Victoria,’ the addition in parenthesis 
‘ saving the right of any issue of his late Majesty King William the 
Fourth, which may be born of his late Majesty’s Consort.’ With 
regard to this interlineation, the Lord Chancellor has also affixed 
a marginal record, declaring that it was made previously to the 
Peers’ signatures being attached to such rolls.” 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


“Victoria Regina.” By Laurence Housman. At the Lyric 

A FRIEND of mine, who was a gossip-writer, used to receive 
communications from a member of the Palace staff. “It 
may not be generally known,” they would run, “that His 
Majesty’s umbrellas have eight spokes instead of the usual 
yn.” For information of this sort the royal housemaid 
gould expect an honorarium of half-a-guinea. Mr. Laurence 
Housman has reaped a richer reward for a work of somewhat 
similar appeal. Victoria Regina has drawn its thousands in 
Paris, and in New York its tens of thousands. In London 
jt is certain of an immense run. I shall not therefore be 
taking the bread from anybody’s mouth by expressing a regret 
that the Lord Chamberlain should have removed his ban on 
its performance. 

The Victorians were nothing if not discreet: and we have 
less authentic knowledge of the life at Court in Victoria’s 
reign than in any other period. Potential Creeveys and 
Herveys starved for want of material; and what Greville 
failed to unearth can hardly have been worth bringing to the 
light of day. Mr. Housman makes the best of the actual 
materials. Sir John Conroy, who figures in the published 
plays, is mercifully omitted from the present selection of 
episodes. John Brown looms unnecessarily large, and Disraeli 
does his stuff with an unction beyond the dreams of a Vivian 
Grey. But where recorded facts run short, and innuendo 
is exhausted, Mr. Housman has fallen back on his imagination. 
Unfortunately it is a very pawky imagination. 

Not that Mr. Housman dislikes Victoria or the Prince 
Consort. I dare say he would like them to have been as he 
has drawn them. The portrait is intended to be sympathetic : 
but in the result it is only whimsical. The Queen-Empress 
becomes a sort of Vicky-the-Pooh. The old lady who made 
Bismarck sweat with fright is depicted as little short of a 
half-wit. Little emphasis is laid upon her public services, 
and none upon the shrewdness that so many of her Ministers 
acknowledged. To judge by Mr. Housman, one would 
suppose that her political views were formed entirely by her 
appetite for Disraelian flattery : not a glimpse is vouchsafed 
of her handling of Gladstone, whom she alone assessed at 
the valuation with which posterity agrees. 

A more curious means of celebrating the centenary of the 
Queen’s accession could hardly have been devised than the 
public release of such an interpretation of her reign. Lytton 
Strachey demonstrated years ago how history could be fair 
without being dull. But Mr. Housman takes a retrograde 
step. Where Strachey was suggestive, he is fly: where 
Strachey was witty, he is arch. His weapons are nods and 
winks and nudges. What had better be left unsaid, he cannot 
leave unhinted, Even the vague aspersions upon Albert’s 
paternity are accepted as something like proved historical 
fact. These are errors not of accuracy but of taste. Nobody 
looks for faultless veracity upon the stage, or cculd expect 
that a censorship could enforce it. But the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department derives its authority from the long association 
between the London stage and its royal patrons: and if it 
will not intervene to stop a public representation of the life 
of royalty as a tissue of trivialities and sentiment, it would 
seem to neglect an essential part of its duty. 

Instead of this, the Lord Chamberlain is reported to be 
“charmed”? by the performance: and beyond doubt the 
public will be charmed as well. Palaces are charming places: 
and Mr. Housman distils their fullest fascination with an 
artful hand. In a se’ection of nine plays out of a grand total 
of forty-two, it would be unfair to look for any dramatic 
cohesion. But that is no fault of the author, whose skill is 
obvious. The piece possesses all the qualities that are known 
to the agents as theatre, and to the theatre as camp. 

For the present production there can be nothing but praise. 
The pieces are well chosen, and several of the more dubious 
portions of the script have been omitted. Mr. Rex Whistler’s 
settings are of the most elaborate and gorgeous perfection. 
Miss Pamela Stanley seizes her splendid opportunity; she 
dignifies and gives unity to a part which switches suddenly 
from ardent youth to a condition bordering on imbecility. 
She is well supported by a prodigiously handsome Prince 
Consort in Mr. Carl Esmond. CHRISTOPHER HoBHOUSE. 


The Bradfield Greek Play: Oedipus Tyrannus. 


THIs is the first time that Oedipus Tyrannus has been acted by 
the boys of Bradfield. It is not an easy play for boys to act, 
being a play of geometrical rather than realistic emotions. 
Rhythm rather than “ acting ”’ is what is called for. I found 
the necessary rhythm lacking, perhaps because the production 
aimed at archaeological correctness rather than truth to the 
spirit. ‘Truth to the spirit is a vague thing to aim at, and 
may be missed completely. The archaeologist cannot miss 
completely, but are his hits worth making? I could myself 
do without the “ six lyres and four aulot, models of authentic 
Greek instruments, constructed in 1900, under the direction 
of Mr. Abdy Williams.”” They were not good to look at, and 
they produced the most dismally churchy kind of noise. It 
must be admitted, however, that the Bradfield production 
has to be archaeological rather than eclectic. A producer who 
has a miniature Greek theatre ready to hand would be unneces- 
satily perverse if he did not aim at a whole in keeping with it. 
It was a gallant experiment of Bradfield College to construct 
this Greek theatre. and whenever a play is acted in it the gallant 
experiment is repeated. 

The grand thing about the Bradfield theatre is that the 
chorus can be put where they belong—in the orchestra. The 
main actors are then raised decently above them, entering 
from the back of the stage from an alien world, while sub- 
sidiary characters who are halfway between the heroic world 
of action and the static observation of the chorus enter from the 
parodoi into the orchestra and then mount the steps to the stage 
from the front. The fifteen members of the chorus hold their 
position in the middle of the audience and so act as intermediaries 
between the audience and the drama itself. That at least is 
what they should do, but I was not sure that in this case they 
succeeded. It is difficult to identify oneself with fifteen boys 
wearing improbable woolly beards and awkward robes in 
hideous terra-cottas and purples. While realistically unsympa- 
thetic the Bradfield chorus failed also to support the play, as 
they could have done, by sheer rhythm. They were grouped, 
but not rigorously, in set patterns and occasionally moved their 
hands in gestures which were an unfortunate compromise 
between formalism and realism. The music was also a compro- 
mise, as admitted in the programme—* This setting is neither 
written in the musical language of today, nor can it claim any 
association with ancient Greek tonality. The musical policy 
has been to imbue the material with an air of antiquity, care 
having been taken to avoid establishing the style of any definite 
period.” 

It is no use pretending that it is an easy thing to produce, to 
act, or even to speak a Greek tragedy. The speaking of this play 
was on the whole admirable, though some of the actors some- 
times overdid their realistic intonations. It is no mean feat to 
be able to speak great chunks of a dead language or passages of 
heartbreaking stichomuthia with clarity, dignity and credibility. 
I must, however, criticise the acting. It ought to have been much 
sharper and harder. The whole play has a cold but intense 
austerity which at all costs must not be fluffed or muffled. 
Oedipus ought never to have been allowed to wring his hands— 
a trivial and unconvincing gesture—before going out to blind 
himself. Jocasta was too soft. The first messenger was ill- 
advised to adopt a rustic drawl, while the second messenger was 
too juvenile in appearance though he delivered his lines with 
beauty and uncommon spirit. The dramatic pauses in the middle 
of speeches were too frequent and not very dramatic ; there 
was a bad one in the quarrel between Oedipus and Tiresias, 
Oedipus self-consciously turning his back on Tiresias, while 
Tiresias labours to bring his next words to birth. Oedipus him- 
self should have been better made up and should have been 
played more formally. Playing Oedipus, a boy is less handi- 
capped by immaturity than when playing Othello or Lear. 
The mere pattern of the play should carry over the character. 

I enjoyed my afternoon at Bradfield, but the play itself failed 
to take hold of me, in spite of the solid screen of trees separating 
us from the world and in spite of the real fire on the altar in the 
orchestra. 1 noticed a number of clergymen in the audience, 
and was sadly reminded that a Greek play, once the marriage 
of religion and entertainment, is now the marriage of entertain- 
ment and education. This is the real reason why the Oedrpus 
at Bradfield is only a gallant failure. ‘ouIs MACcNEICc:. 
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THE CINEMA 


‘Love is News.’’ At the Gaumont——‘ One in a Million.’’ 

At the Regal——‘* The Frog.”’ At the New Gallery 
IN writing of films two standards of criticism are really 
necessary, and as no one has invented a separate vocabulary 
for either, it is usually the reader’s part to make the dis- 
tinction, and to realise that a whole-hearted eulogium of 
Love is News is written from a different standpoint than a 
similar eulogium of, say, We of Kronstadt. The latter film, 
already reviewed in this paper by Mr. Graham Greene, 
may now, on its appearance at the Academy, be signalled 
once more as a fine movie drama of the first importance. 
With Love is News we must pass to a lower level, lest the 
earnest searcher for the good, the beautiful, the true, be 
impelled to turn up his nose at it. That would be a pity, 
for it is gay, witty, exciting, lunatic, refulgent with jewelled 
Americanisms, and produced with that startling polish which 
no one outside Hollywood can emulate. As its glittering 
nonsense flows past, one may suspect where Beaumarchais 
would have ended up had he lived today. 

Tay Garnett, who directed, would appear to be one of that 
monstrously cold-blooded tribe of film-makers, bred only in 
America, who will turn out, to order and with precision, a 
drama, a sob-story, or a farce, with an efficiency which 
entirely conceals its own soulless mechanism. He is a 
portent of the age. In One Way Passage he brought us as 
near a genuine poignancy as a weak scenario would allow ; 
in Love is News he achieves spontaneous laughter from the 
most brittle of artificialities. \What does it matter? Speak 
well of his works, for he is plainly a man in love with his job. 

The story tells of a wealthy young millionairess who, tired 
of being hounded by reporters and splashed coarsely across 
the front pages of the yellow Press, turns the tables on her chief 
tormentor by announcing her engagement to him. As she 
watches him struggle in a glare of publicity more enormous 
than she herself had ever achieved, she naturally falls in love 
with him. We may presume that united they will be able to 
bear what singly drove them to desperation. Each unexpected 
turn and twist of this fantasy is embroidered with well-timed 
“gags,” the best American wise-cracking humour, and a 
few lines of genuine wit. Tyrone Power as the reporter 
and Don Ameche as his editor, carry the main honours, and 
knock each other down with punctilious and friendly regularity. 
Loretta Young, possibly miscast as the wealthy heiress, makes 
a brave effort and succeeds in ridding herself of the dignity 
her eyes and nose demand. Among the small part players 
Slim Summerville rejoices the heart with his study of a small 
town magistrate direct from the novels of Thorne Smith. 

One in a Million stars for the first time Miss Sonja Henie, 
champion ice-skater of the world. Facially she is not an ideal 
screen-type, but she possesses a voice any cctress might envy, 
and skims across the ice with the assurance and grcce of a 
summer swallow. Skating must surely be the ideal subject for 
moving pictures. Indeed, there can be few camera angles from 
which it is ineffective ; those few, however, the producers have 
unerringly chosen, and repeated sequence by sequence with 
grim determination. Miss Henie’s art was theirs for the asking, 
but there is no slow-motion, no attempt at an analysis (however 
superficial) of her technique, and no sense of exploiting the 
possibilities of the ice-ballet which fails to be the climax of the 
film. Instead, reel upon reel is devoted to the antics of players 
who deserved a happier fate. There is Jean Hersholt, sincerely 
attempting the pathetic in a part which makes him look a fool, 
while Adolphe Menjou, Arline Judge, the Ritz Brothers, and 
Borrah Minnevitch try to make bricks of humour out of the 
clay of a drab scenario. When Miss Henie puts on her skates 
the film flickers into life; had GCirection and photography 
been more happily conceived, it might have flashed into an 
electric beauty. From any critical standpoint this must be 
listed as a disappointing and second-rate production. As for 
good skating—the newsreels film it superbly every winter, 
end film it inside out. 

The Frog, adapted from one of Edgar Wallace’s best novels, 
is a humdrum thriller, which establishes the drearier levels 
of competence only too typical of many British films. What 
life it possesses is due to the splendour of Gordon Harker, 
as Sergeant (later Inspector) Elk, of Scotland Yard. Armed 


with drab mackintosh, with bowler hat, with umbrella pregnant 
with malice, he stumps from reel to reel, turning all dross to gold. 
Mr. Harker is sui generis ; refuse all imitations. 


Basit WRIGHT. 


ART 


Early Cubism and Superrealism 


—=—. 


THE exhibition of paintings by Picasso and Chirico at the 
Zwemmer Gallery provides an admirable Opportunity of 
studying the origins and early history of the two most important 
movements in the arts during the present century, namely 
Cubism and Superrealism. The Picassos date mainly from 
the years 1905 to 1914 and contain many of the capital works 
of that period which have never been seen in England before 
The exhibition opens with a small group of drawings from the 
first years of Picasso’s activity as an artist and are just enough 
to provide a contrast to the later paintings. One is struck 
with surprise at the extraordinary change which comes over 
this artist about 1907 when he throws up the elegant and 
almost over-refined style which he had been practising up 
to that time and bursts out into a savage and aggressive manner, 
in which he seems to impose his will upon nature instead of 
letting nature dictate the picture, as had in a certain sense been 
the case before. This change was no doubt in part due to the 
influence of Negro sculpture with which Picasso came into 
contact at about that time, but this influence could never have 
become operative unless there had also been some upheaval 
going on inside Picasso himself at the same time. What this 
may have been it is impossible to say, but something seems to 
have kicked the artist into an intense excitement which he 
has perhaps never quite recovered since. The paintings 
of the years 1907 to 1912 mark a break in the development 
of painting which is probably unique in its suddenness. In 
two or three years the whole basis of realistic painting was 
swept away and artists found themselves in the middle of 
Cubism. The result is that the works of these pre-War 
years have a vitality lacking in almost all the painting produced 
since the War, which seems often to be a mere repetition of 
what had been done with the freshness of discovery before 
the War. Nothing could be more alive and sensitive than 
the Jeune Fille a la Mandoline of 1910. 


Compared with a painting like this the Chiricos look ‘at 
first sight curiously: mechanical. Sensitiveness and the more 
painterly qualities are certainly not those in which this artist 
excels, and it would be easy to go away from this exhibition 
with the impression that Chirico is merely a second-rate 
artist. On the highest standards of pure quality this may be 
the case, but considered historically the position of this painter 
is of the greatest importance. The canvases shown here date 
from the years 1912 to 1916, that is to say from tke period 
of full Cubist domination, and yet there is implicit in them 
almost all of the later developments of Superrealism. The 
Superrealists may now turn against Chirico, but they cannot 
deny that it was he who made the first and essential steps in 
the creation of their school. Even in the Melanconia painted 
in 1912; there is already that nightmare atmosphere, produced 
by a deliberate falsification of proportion and perspective, 
with which the later Superrealists have made such play. In 
the paintings produced during the War Chirico is in the position 
of an artist struggling towards Superrealism in a world in 
which everyone else is a Cubist. The queer perspective 
persists, but is used as a background for a mixture of curious 
geometrical shapes and unexpected objects, among which 
the human eye and the Petit-Beurre stand out as the most 
frequent. Already the painter is getting below the surface 
of the conscious and geometrical mind and is plunging out 
into more obscure depths. The effect is now not only un- 
realistic but irrational, and, in spite of the geometrical forms 
of Cubism which cling to him, Chirico is clearly moving 
towards a conception of art fundamentally different from that 
of the Cubists. But he never developed his ideas and, instead 
of taking the final plunge, he went back at first to a more 
classical style, as in the portrait of the artist and his mother, 
and then to a more acedemic manner in which he is still working. 


To go from these paintings to the exhibition of works by 
Max Ernst at the Mayor Gallery is again to go from the vigour 
of pre-War art to the ingenious but empty cleverness of post- 
War painting. With Ernst as with Dali, one is compelled to 
admire a certain technical dexterity (no one, with the possible 
exception of Klec, can give to paint a more attractive surface 
quality), but, when one has done wondering at this, what is 
left? A gift for dream creation, perhaps; but.the dream 
seems to have lost its vitality; and anyhow are we to,be con- 
tented with dreams ? ANTHONY. BLUNT, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Country Prosperity 
] should doubt whether at any time in the social annals of 
this island there had been so little unemployment in country 
places. In a great number of parishes it is quite impossible 
to secure such a luxury—if that is the word—as a garden 
boy or to secure any casual labour whatever, for the hay 
crop, the garden or what you will. The building of a number 
of country cottages is quite held up by the dearth of brick- 
layers and their labourers. In one case a man was secured 
st last, from Ireland, and directly he arrived he telegraphed 
for his brother to join him. The immigration from Ireland 
for fruit picking and ‘such seasonal occupations is always 
considerable. It is likely to be much larger than usual this 
year. Ina good many places, especially towards the west, 
the agricultural labourer is disappearing very much in advance 
of the lack of demand. He is not easy to secure even by 
those wisely generous employers who are willing to give a 
ten shillings more than the standard wages. That 
such lack of labour (or excess of employment) should be 
juxtaposed to so much unemployment is “‘ a thing imagination 
boggles at.” For various reasons, not easy to be rid of, 
our urban workers are singularly immobile, even if they 
desire work on the land. 
* * *x * 


Big Trout, and Little 

Fishermen in Norfolk-Suffolk and in Wiltshire streams have 
had sharply-contrasted experiences this season, especially in 
the mayfly weeks. One of the greater achievements in East 
Anglia was the capture—on the dry fly—of a four-and-a-half 
pound trout, a monster as trout go in most English streams. 
On parts of the Wiltshire Avon the trout have been much 
thinner and lighter than of old; and though the theories on 
the loss of weight are many, it may be presumed that lack of 
suitable food is the chief trouble. Some fishers support the 
subtle theory that the birds, especially the sparrows, are to 
blame. Farming thereabouts, they say, is so poor that there 
isno food for the birds ; and they have migrated to the river 
banks and the clumps of osier, where they live on the insects. 
It is a difficult theory <o believe, but it is certain that when 
the mayfly were up there was a sparrow or two on every bush, 
hawking the fly—and the spectacle is quite unusual. On 
some of the streams near London—the Lea, for example— 
trout have grown prodigiously, and the waters are full of food 
of many sorts, the chief trouble there is that the bed i3 too 
muddy for breeding. There are no clean, sandy, gravelly 
little inlets such as are desired for nurseries. 


x * x x 


Haysel Excesses 

Abumper hay-crop such as appears in stooks all over England, 
has its drawbacks ; and at best does not delight the farmer’s 
heart as it did when a stack of good old hay might sell for a 
hundred pounds, and be worth more to feed the stock. The 
bumper nature of the crop is quite general, but while in watery 
meadows there is a ‘‘ wasteful and ridiculous excess,” the 
drier fields carry an ideal weight of grass. A cynical farmer 
has said that his chief desire is for a poor crop. If it is light 
enough, the sun will dry it without the intervention of fork or 
tedder ; and it can be carted almost directly, from the swath 
in the minimum of time. Yet some farmers are left who 
agree with Bottom in his immortal panegyric: ‘‘ Good hay, 
sweet hay, hath no fellow.” ; and rejoice in the immensity of 
the crop where they cut early and had labour to spare. Some 
of us have seen smallholders, very small holders, on the West 
Coast of Ireland, separating the weeds from the straw of their 
oats in order to make a haystack! In England scores of fields 
of hay are going abegging. There is no one to cut them and 
make them and carry them. 


* x * x 


Partridge Victims 

The early cutting has been disastrous to some of the 
denizens. On'one great sporting estate in Norfolk—a county 
that has seldom seen ‘so much hay, for it is not an ideal grass 
district—the: destruction of nests has been pitiful: On one 
single drive a good thousand eggs were cut open early in 
June, in’ the course of the hay-harvest. The figures are 


eloquent of the suitability of the climate and surface of the 
county for this species, which is essentially a creature that 
delights in good farming. What will happen to these clutchless 
pairs? The partridge is perhaps the most philo-progenitive 
of all birds, and when pursued by ill-fortune will go on laying 
full clutches of eggs up till late in September. We may 
nurse two hopes: one, that the second clutch will be duly 
hatched, though in late July instead of carly June; two, that 
the first of October will be substituted for the first of 
September, which is too early in most years. The later 
dates are of course usually preferred on larger shooting 
estates, and where walking partridges is a forgotten habit. 
Modern machines are so much more deadly than the scythe 
that they may destroy not only nests, but the animals them- 
selves. In one field of lucerne, which was full of partridges’ 
nests, I saw several rabbits killed by the blades. Whether 
they were dazed by the noise and rattle or unaware of the 
length of the cutting shears I do not know. 
* * * * 
Epicurean Foxes 
Mowers are not the only enemies of the nesting partridge. 
On one estate this month seventeen partridge nests, of those 
under observation, were taken by foxes. In every single 
instance the eggs were just about to hatch. What does this 
mean? Does it mean that the foxes have the nests under 
observation and have no interest in the eggs till the young 
within them are well developed ? Or does it mean that the 
foxes do not discover the nests till late? The partridge has 
the habit of the dabchick, or for that matter of the great 
crested grebe, and covers up her eggs when she leaves them ; 
but she does not do this all through the period. It is perhaps 
most probable that the fox discovers the nest by his power 
of scent, and if this is so the nestful must begin to smell 
perceptibly only towards the end of the period of incubation. 
It is a cruel fortune for the birds, a grim example of sic vos 
non vobis. On occasion the fox, or at any rate the vixen, wil! 
carry eggs unbroken to the earth. She is a born retriever, 
as one may test in the case of a captured fox. Even a cub 
will carry a tennis ball quite gently and bring it back on 
command. 
* *x * * 
A Great Egg Collection 
I hear that clutches of kites’ eggs are being offered for sale 
to odlogists ; and it is pleasant to know, are being refused. 
The kite is virtually extinct as an English breeding bird, 
though it has made several attempts to breed with us in recent 
years. The man with the gun, the egg-collector and the 
bird photographer have all on different occasions been re- 
sponsible for the bird’s disappearance. Odlogy is a legitimate 
science enough. The case for it has teen very persuasively 
stated by Mr. Edgar Chance in a small pamphlet; and he 
now opens his marvellous egg collection to public inspection ; 
complete clutches of eggs of over a hundred and eighty species 
are shown; and a great many clutches of some sorts. Since 
the number of species that breed with us is only about two 
hundred and a number of these breed rarely, the collection 
may be said to be as complete as its owner desires to make it. 
It is remarkable—as it seems to me—that the red shrike, 
whose clutches have a peculiar attraction for odlogists, is one 
of the birds that seems to be increasing. It has certainly 
been unusually numerous in the last two or three years, in 
my neighbourhood. Mr. Chance, who is exhibiting his collec- 
tion on June 25th and 26th at Bullwell, Burchett’s Green, Berk- 
shire, desires to find a permanent home for his collection, and 
asks for suggestions. 
* *x * «x 
Nightingale Now 
Those of our oversea visitors, or others, who wish to hear 
the nightingales (which are unusually numerous) have their 
last chance. The bird already begins to grow hoarse; and our 
sweetest singers, especially lark and nightingale, can be very 
harsh indeed. It is a well-recorded event that years ago Mr. 
Burroughs, the greatest of American field-observers of birds, 
stayed in London just too long and missed the nightingale he 
had come over to England to hear. The birds tegin to sing ata 
later end later hour as summrr deepens. 
W. BeacH THOMas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week.”’ paragraphs. 


=== 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential —Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE GREATEST VICTORIAN . , 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—He who would challenge Mr. G. M. Young on his 
chosen ground must be pretty sure of his own footing. The 
Portrait of an Age revealed its author as master of them all : 
that is, as the best commentator of our day upon the Victorians, 
their creeds and contribution. Hence, upon the question 
raised in his centennial article Mr. Young should be formidable. 
I take courage to say that he is not. His conclusion will 
not do at all. I do not see how anyone can accept it. 


There is no. greatest Victorian: how could there be ? 
Undoubtedly a country may at 4 given epoch produce a man 
surpassing all contemporaries in native power. We _ take 
this for granted in the case of Shakespeare. Cromwell was 
admittedly the greatest of his time in England ; Lenin probably 
the greatest of his in Russia. But nineteenth-century England 
effords no similar example. The Victorians comprised an 
extraordinary range of power, originality, vitality. They 
make a wonderful impression of eminence with, I suggest, 
an unusual appearance of equality in distinction, and so 
without any one transcendent peak. 


We have no common measure to apply. 
Victorian’ simply: does not make sense. Darwin in the 
presence of Gladstone was all humility; and that famous 
meeting at Downe may be cited as an illustration of a hopeless 
quest. In attempting a comparative estimate we must, 
I think, make an important distinction—between original 
endowment and influence ; or in other words, between native 
power and genius in its representative character. In this 
connexion such contrasted names as Newman and Faraday, 
Rossetti and John Stuart Mill suggest themselves. Mr. Young 
himself has clearly kept the distinction in mind, for his vote 
goes to a man, not so much of genius as of high and varied 
capacity, who is recognised teday, far more than he was in 
his own lifetime, as an eminent Victorian. 


“The greatest 


We cannot name the One; but it should not be impossible 
for us to agree roughly upon the first half-dozen; and in 
that choice company how many of your readers wouid insist 
upon a place for Walter Bagehot? Here is my selection— 
though mainly, I confess, for debate: Darwin, Dickens, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Gladstone, Tennyson or Browning. 


This is, of course, an anomalous list. Not a man of action 
among them, and the greatness of Victorian England was 
equally in deeds and words. But the defence is not so difficult. 
Four of the seven at least had the abundance and energy of 
great genius. Darwin compelled a reconstruction of the 
entire fabric of thought. Dickens has gained the suffrages 
of mankind. Carlyle mistook his own mission, gave a wrong 
lead to his age, and will not in the future be largely read ; 
but in original endowment: he- cannot have been far from 
the highest. Gladstone dominated the public life as no 
other modern has done; his plenitude and vitality were 
superb; Victorian England is unimaginable without him. 
The genius of John Ruskin was a marvel; and so, despite 
Matthew Arnold’s well-known caveat, was his mind. Indeed, 
as we can see, Mr. Young came rather near to awarding him 
the palm. I hesitate over the two poets. Browning’s power 
and scope were vastly greater than his rival’s ; but Tennyson 
was English and most fully representative; the small body 
of his poetry which now seems almost imperishable may 
outlast the best of his time by other hands. Where, then, 
should Bagehot be placed ? I answer, well in the middle of 
the second rank, as the author of three books we could not 
spare, and of the best critical studies in his province.—Yours, 
&e., S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


Whiteleaf, Princes Risborough. 


[It should be said in justice to Mr. G. M. Young that while 
he was invited to write on ‘‘ The Greatest Victorian,’ and 
that heading was placed above the article, the title he himself 
suggested was “ The Great Victorian.”—Ep. The Spectator.] 





SENIOR SCHOOLS IN RURAL AREAS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—It should, I think, be borne in mind in Considering 
this matter that a Rural Area after reorganisation becomes 
in fact a “ Single School Area,” so far as the children from 
eleven and a half to school-leaving age are concerned. 

As the law stands at present, the giving in senior schools 
of specific religious instruction in accordance with the doctrines 
of the Church of England (or of any other religious body) jg 
conditioned by the terms of the Cowper-Temple Clause of the 
Act of 1870. These terms do not, however, prevent the 
giving of religious instruction in accordance with the Syllabus 
in use in schools provided by the Local Education Authority, 

It is for this reason, and on account of the change which 
thereby results in the educational surroundings of the children 
of Church of England parents transferred from a Church of 
England village school to a Provided Senior School, that the 
Act of 1936 contains provisions for grants in connexion with 
the building of Church Senior Schools. 

The needs of Free Church parents in the matter of religious 
instruction are specifically dealt with by Clause 12 of the Act, 
which contains full provision for the giving of religious 
instruction in accordance with the agreed syllabus, to the 
children of parents who desire this. This instruction is to 
be given in the school, and is part of the regular curriculum: 
it would, presumably, be given by the non-reserved teachers 
on the staff of the senior school at the same time as the reserved 
teachers are engaged in the specific religious instruction. 

So far. as all-subjects, other than the: religious instruction, 
are concerned, Non-provided Senior Schools. are ‘as com- 
pletely under popular control as Provided Schools. 

The Act of 1936 was designed to deal with a state of things 
which is the result of one hundred and twenty years of past 
educational history. If it had been a question of writing -upon 
a clean slate, its provisions might no doubt have been different, 
As a means, however, of dealing with the facts as they are, 
the Act may, I think, be accepted by all concerned as a 
reasonable and balanced arrangement,- though, as in all 
balanced arrangements, no-one gets all that he would like to 
have.—Your obedient servant, R. E. Martin, 

Chairman of the Leicestershire Education Committee, 

The Brand, Loughborough. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Str,—One had a great deal of sympathy with Mr. Arthur T. H. 
Smith, until the last sentence of his letter was reached. ‘‘ To 
treat Nonconformists as. outcasts does not. even give the 
Church Committee an uneasy conscience.” 

The bitter controversies concerning Non-Provided Schools 
which accompanied and followed the passage of the Education 
Act of 1902, are still fresh in the minds of many of us. Previous 
attempts in recent years, to legislate for the completion of 
Reorganisation of Elementary Schools, failed because it proved 
impossible to reconcile the interests of the various bodies 
concerned. 

It is felt that this reconciliation has been achieved in the 
Education Act of 1936, for the part of the Bill in quc.tion 
passed its Report stage without a Division. The President of 
the Board stated during the Third Reading that this ‘‘ was 
due to the co-operation of all the interests concerned, the 
churches, the teachers, the local authorities, the various political 
parties, who were prepared to come together in a new atmo- 
sphere of conciliation, and to show that they were able to give 
as well as to take.” 

In a rural area, it may be that the Local Education Authority 
in the final agreement with a denominational body would 
approve of one of the Senior Schools being of that denomina- 
tion. That.Senior School would serve a certain area, and it 
would hardly be right or in the spirit of the Act for other deno- 
minations to regard themselves as being treated as outcasts. 
Section 12 of the Act provides for certain contingencies regard- 
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ing religious instruction in non-provided schools, while 
section 13, the former Anson by-law (and as such adopted 
many authorities) is incorporated in an Education Act. 

The financial responsibility for a new Senior School may 
quse anxiety in the minds of many denominational bodies, for 
the first cost is not the last. Again, after reorganisation, will 
the Board be satisfied that junior and infants’ schools need no 
reconditioning ? Who will bear the cost of alterations, if they 
we necessary, in non-provided schools ? 

It would comfort Mr. Smith to read the article on Church 
pay Schools in the Manchester Guardian of the 8th inst., by 
«Artifex’? (Canon Peter Green). In addition to warning 
Church leaders against embarking on an immense and costly 
ampaign of building central schools, he says, “‘ If our leaders 
had thought more of the religious teaching of all the children 
of the nation, and less of denominational interests, they might 
have approached the leaders of the Free Churches and arrived 
at a settlement by which all children in elementary schools . 
might have had sound Christian instruction.””—Yours truly, 

R. S. BUTTERFIELD. 

Highfield, Haxby, York. 


A CHANGING IRELAND 


{To the Editor of THE SpECTATOR.| 

$ir,—May I join issue with Mr. W. M. Crook over that portion 
of his article, ‘‘ A Changing Ireland,” which deals with the 
North? There, he states, the Government has become 
almost a despotism and he deplores the absence of a regular 
opposition. May I remind him that members of the Northern 
Ireland parliament are elected in the same manner as in Britain, 
and, this being so, the absence of an opposition may surely be 
interpreted as an expression of the wishes of the people? I 
fear, however, that Mr. Crook, like many Englishmen, has 
dllowed his common sense to be overridden by the volubility 
with which the minority in Ulster voice their grievances, 
backed up by the subtle propaganda of the Dublin demagogues, 
who naturally cast envious eyes upon the wealth and prosperity 
of the industrial North. 

It is, however, in respect of his views concerning the prospect 
of Irish unity that the superficiality of Mr. Crook’s knowledge 
of conditions in Ireland is fully exposed. The union of North 
and South does not simply mean the joining together of two 
adjacent territories: it means the fusion of two distinct races 
which have no more in common with each other than the air 
they breathe. Economically as well as politically they are poles 
apart, and the descendants of the sturdy Covenanting stock who 
colonised Ulster and built up a wealthy and industrious province 
naturally view with alarm and repugnance any suggestion that 
they should jeopardise the future of their heritage by union 
with the dtsteyal and disruptive elements who hold sway in 
the South. 

Kipling in 1912 wrote in defence of Ulster : 

** We asked no more than leave 

To reap where we had sown, 

Through good and ill to cleave 

To our own flag and throne.” 
These words still express the sentiments of the North today ; 
and so, I venture to say, does the famous utterance of Lord 
Randolph Churchill in 1886, when on the question of the 
Home Rule Bill he said ‘‘ Ulster will fight, Ulster will be 
right.”—Yours faithfully, R. Y. KEeErs. 

Midhurst, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The barrier which now blocks the way to any Reunion 
of Ireland is the fact that under the new Constitution, the 
State will be more or léss in the nature of an artificial person, 
while what corresponds to it elsewhere will be a Cabinet 
system with a collective responsibility and also with a rule of 
law to protect the individual from arbitrary action, whether 
as members of a family or not. 

No doubt temporary measures are always possible outside 
whatever constitutional rights that may exist, yet there is a 
great difference between this and our permanent powers vested 
in the Executive in order to overrule the law itself. The 
Roman law which is still prevalent on the Continent took 
no account of territoriality, and gave the State, as an artificial 
Person, the Droit Administratif, under what is in reality a 
law of persons of its own. Rousseau, who was the real author 


of all the constitutions which came after him, including that 
of America, took the people as the sole source of any authority, 
yet only wrote of “‘ places,”” when the state of nature prevailed 
and thus was also the author of the idea of territoriality. He 
was also careful to provide for an intermediary to pass on the 
structure of government, after the ‘‘ Rights of Man ” had been 
reserved. Nature supplied this in the shape of Napoleon, 
who handed on a system of administration which is still the 
real ruler of France. 

The Barons at Runnymede, who carved out the libertie; 
of the subject from the royal prerogative itself, had very different 
ideas, and not only was the commander of their forces an 
Anglo-Irishman, but also the second signature to the charter 
is that of the Archbishop of Dublin, who thus secured 
the liberties —Yours obediently, JOHN H. Burton. 

Newtown Park, Co. Dublin. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The statement in Mr. W. M. Crook’s article on Ireland 
that Mr. de Valera has appointed the Provost of Trinity College 
to a seat in the new Senate is likely to cause a little confusion. 
What Mr. de Valera’s plans for the future may be I do not 
know, but it seems clear that he cannot appoint anybody to the 
Senate until the acceptance of the Constitution by the country 
provides the machinery to bring a Senate into existence, and 
then only if he becomes the Taoiseach, or Prime Minister. 
Moreover, the selection of Dr. Thrift as one of the eleven 
members to be nominated by the Taoiseach would be additional 
to the election on a franchise of three members for the 
University. 

May I add that your correspondent is a little severe on the 
** Dublin wits” in offering as an example of their bon mots 
the statement that Mr. de Valera has been in the habit of 
listening attentively to Dr. Thrift’s speeches ? There is nothing 
essentially humorous in the idea that he should value the views 
of an eminent scholar who has been in the Dail for fifteen years. 
‘The Dublin wits have to be much funnier than that if they are 
to get their laughs.—Yours, &c., R. B. D. FRENCH. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


GERMANY AND BRITAIN 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I hope those who, like myself, have a sincere affection 
for the German people as individuals, will not allow themselves 
to be estranged by Baron von Rheinbaben’s article in your 
lest issue. It leaves one despondent and wondering. 
Despondent at the remoteness of the prospect of two peoples 
with such opposed ways of thinking ever agreeing, and 
wondering if Germany would not be well advised to leave 
her case in the hands of her friends and apologists in this country, 
who generally make a far better showing for her than her own 
representatives. 
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Baron von Rheinbaben seems quite incapable of under- 
standing that in English opinion, the only people who need fear 
criticism, provocative or otherwise, are those who have a bad 
case. That what really matters is not the provocativeness of 
the criticism but its truth. Criticism can be answered, and if 
false or unjust refuted. Germany, with the entire Press sub- 
servient to the will of its Government, is in a far stronger 
position to stand up to criticism than any of the free demo- 
cracies. Criticism is the very soul of the British national 
philosophy, because we believe that in the end the truth comes 
out of it. And as a logical sequence we are forced to believe 
that a country that will not stand criticism does not want the 
truth to come out. 

What Baron von Rheinbaben seems to want is that Germany 
should have a free hand to do as she wishes. If the world 
approves it may praise her, but if it happens to disapprove it 
must keep silent. And, furthermore, German representatives 
siaall be at liberty to criticise provocatively anyone they choose. 
“In view of the . . obvious menace to European peace 
represented by the destructive forces of Bolshevism. . . .” 

Germany has apparently yet to learn that the best way 
—indeed, the only way—to meet criticism, is not to try to 
stifle it, for criticism, being after all only: a striving towards 
truth, never can be stifled, but to act in such a way that it has 
no ‘terrors.—Yours faithfully, A. J. Hawes. 

Upwell, Wisbech. 


A NEW WAY WITH PRISONERS 
[To. the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Str,—May I be permitted to correct a statement made in 
a Jeading article in your issue of June 11th ? 

Prisoners’ wages will not emount at any time to the figure 
of 2s. 6d. weekly. 

It was my privilege, as librarian at H.M. Prison, Chelmsford, 
to prepare the draft schedule of wages, and the highest sum 
earnable is Is. per week, of which a contribution will be 
deducted towards a Common Fund. This Common Fund 
will be administered by the Governor, and used to defray the 
maintenance of wireless and games equipment. 

The average prisoner will be paid on a flat rate scale which 
will approximate to 7d. weekly (less contribution to the 
Common Fund), and there will be a large number of prisoners 
who will earn only 3d. weekly. No prisoner is eligible to 
carn a wage until he has completed twelve months of his 
sentence.—Yours faithfully, HAMILTON HARGREAVES. 


East Lodge, Park Row, Albert Gate, S.W. 1. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH 
[To thz Editor of TH= SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Major-General H. Lethbridge Alexander’s letter pub- 
lished in your June 18th issue will evoke considerable agree- 

ment. 

A disquieting feature of the case is, that having paid his 
price and gone into voluntary exile, the Duke of Windsor 
now appears to be the object of organised ostracism by those 
in high places both in State and Church. The inhuman 
counsels which precluded one solitary:member of his own 
family from attending his wedding is a case in point. 

Christ has laid down the sole qualification for “ casting 
the first’ stone.” It is one which none of us fulfils. The 
Archbishops’ Call to religious revival would gain enormously, 
and would interpret the conception of real religion held by 
vast numbers of ordinary men and women, were it accom- 
panied by the practical evidence of a more Christlike attitude 
on the part of the Church towards a ‘man for whom, despite 
his defection, there is a deep and widespread affcction. 

Apart from the fact that such action would be Christian, 
its effect might be years of useful service again among the 
Duke’s own people and in His own land. 

Norwich. JOHN MAITLAND. 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—As the Anglican Church is at present conducting—and 
very sluggishly too—a ‘‘ Recall to Religion ’’ Campaign, and 
since you yourself published a series of articles on the subject 
some months ago, we considered this to be an opportune 
moment at which to write these words. 


—=—=—= 

We, as public-schoolboys who are compelled to attend an 
Anglican chapel, object to many of the features of the Anglican 
Church, and we believe that if these idiosyncrasies Were 
corrected, the Church’s campaign would be unnecessary 
Our reforms really mean a thorough reorganisation of the 
Church, but these are the chief causes that necessitate them - 


(1) The training of the clergy at present seems to instil a 
desire to “‘ gabble ” the prayers, and to preach sermons aimed 
at some section of the community, i.e., those who drink 
frequent the cinemas, ef cetera. 

(2) There is no concord of ideas existing among the dig. 
nitaries of the Church on such matters as divorce, Sunday 
games, cinemas and the attire of people attending church. 

(3) That the paying of the clergy makes them—however 
sincere they may be—regard religion as their breadwinner, 
and so destroys their enthusiasm, which reflects on the way 
in which they conduct the services. 

(4) The complicated music to which the hymns are set— 
and the Psalms too, but we believe them to be without Meaning 
when applied to the present day—makes the understanding 
of the words difficult to grasp, and so destroys any effect that 
they may have. 


These are our chief objections, and we believe that religion 
should be less formal—‘‘ more matter with less art ”’—anq 
that the prayers and hymns should be continually changed, 
Also we think that the sermon should be the climax of the 
service. But as we have already overstepped our space, we 
would like to keep the rest of our ideas until next week, if 
you consider this letter worthy of publication We have, 
though, thought out many detailed ideas which we would 
like to circulate, as we believe they would help the Church 
to regain its former respect, and also which would help to 
Keep the numbers of worshippers continually rising, not just 
for the present as the Church’s campaign will at the most 
result in doing.—We remain, Sir, yours sincerely, 

P. A. CARTER. 
P. H. Breacu. 
Framlingham College, Nr. Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


» Or 


THE LAW AND A SMASH 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1rR,—I share your amazement that the London daily Press 
last week “‘ ignored completely a case of the highest interest 
and importance ’’—the case of Groom v. Crocker, and the 
National Farmers’ Union Mutual Insurance Society, which 
affects the interests of all car-owners. 

I have been occasioned further surprise, however, by your 
failure to note that Reynolds News was the only rational 
newspaper which printed a report of the legal proceedings. — 
Yours very truly, E. HAtTFixzp, 

Reynolds News, Circulation Monager. 

Wicklow Street, W.C. r. 

{Our remarks referred specifically to daily papers cnd to 

them alone.—EpD. The Spectator.] 


BRITISH OFFICIALS IN SPAIN 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
SirR,—In a letter under the above title in your last issue Sir 
George Young writes: “‘There was little or no risk for our 
Consuls at Madrid and Malaga, but their withdrawal greatly 
increased the risk to the persons and property of British subjects 
there. And it was interpreted in Spain as connivance in the 
executions that followed the occupation of Malaga...” 
One wonders who in Spain can have placed such a construction 
upon what.in fact happened. The Consul at Malaga left while 
the Reds were still.in power, and returned upon the heels of 
General Franco’s troops. How then could his absence have 
been thought to connive in the executions that took place by the 
latter ? 

Of how much effect his presence in Malaga had upon the 
carrying out of executions I know something from experience. 
On two occasions I was actively interested in trying to obtain 
a remission of the death penalty, and each time the Consul 
assisted me to the utmost of his power. We were not successful : 
yet I remain convinced, having been given every opportunity 
to study the matter. by the military authorities in Malaga, that 
no one suffered execution there without a fair trial. And I 
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may add that that was the opinion of all foreigners with whom 
| talked. Sir George Young also writes that German planes, 
jfter for five days bombarding his hospital, had achieved 
gothing more than some broken glass ; and one is struck with 
the thought of how infinitely more efficient are the Red 
gators Who, in only two attacks upon the military hospital at 
Granada, succeeded in demolishing most of the building and 
killing a large proportion of the patients.—I em, Sir, &c., 

ALGERNON JAMESON. 
The Bath Club, W.r. 


THE DUKE OF WINDSOR. 
[To the Editor of THE SpEcCTATOR.] 
Siz, Owing to Mrs. Peach’s disapproval of your paragraph on 
p. 1043 of the issue of June 4th and her ceasing to subscribe 
to The Spectator, I am telling my newsagent that I wish to 
become a regular subscriber.—Yours faithfully, 
Eastbourne. G. V. KEMBALL, Major-General (Ret.). 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Papers which confirm your own opinion it may be a 
pleasure to read; it is a duty to read those with which you 
disagree, and this is why I read The Spectator. 

I have not heard of any ecclesiastical censure or excommuni- 
cation of the Duke—but I remember a letter written by a lady 
during the crisis in December. She said: ‘‘ During the War 
hundreds and thousands of our best men without a moment’s 
hesitation had given up the women they loved, the homes and 
children they loved, for their King and country, but the King 
{as he then was) is unable to give up for the country a lady of 
over forty years of age with two former partners living.” 

Most of us greatly admired the Duke, with his popular gifts, 
great capabilities and wonderful possibilities of service, and we 
all expected great things from him, and possibly for that very 
reason we were disappointed that he seemed to put his personal 
pleasure and inclinations before his duty to his country, a duty 
which he had seen most exemplarily performed in his home, and 
in the Services which he loved so well. It was this supreme 
renunciation of duty, as he knew it, that we regret.—I am, Sir, 
yours truly, H. W. PEARSON. 

United University Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sirn,—I don’t remember what you wrote or know why Mrs. 
Peach is so peevish, but I think the Duke of Windsor acted 
generously towards his family, patriotically towards his 
country, and gallantly towards the lady of his choice.—Yours 
very truly, Wo. E. WYNNE, 
Vicar of Lanlivery. 
The Vicarage, Lanlivery, Bodmin, Cornwall. 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sirn,—At the beginning of the new reign we think especially 
of those who, in a very few years’ time, must bear the full 
burden and responsibility of citizenship and be ready to 
carry on the work of the country and the Empire. 

The training of the Boys’ Brigade is designed to fit boys 
for life. It develops a civic sense and instils a spirit of 
discipline and service, which, combined with the: spirit of 
true patriotism, must have an effect on our national life. 
For a great part of the year the work is carried on in small 
halls in mean streets. Camp is the climax of the whole year’s 
training and gives the boy the opportunity of putting into 
Practice the precepts of the Christian life, which it’ is’ the 
aim of the Brigade to develop. bets 

To the: London boy, whose days are spent remote from 
the beauties of nature, camp is the supreme joy, and to enablé 
a greater number to attend is the purpose of the London 
Camp Fund. The boys pay the greater part of the cost. 
May I ask well-wishers to help to bring the happy days of 
camp within the reach of those at present unable to attend >? 

Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, The London 
District; The Boys’ Brigade, Abbey House, Westminster, 
S.W.1, and cheques should be crossed ‘‘ National Provincial 
Bank Ltd.”—Yours faithfully, WILLINGDON. 


MUSIK IM WESTEN 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Es scheint ein eigentumliches soziologisches Gesetz zu geben, 
nach dem das Bedurfnis nach Musik und Spektakelstiicken in 
gewissen Liandern um so stiarker auftritt, je schauriger heute 
andere Lander sich in Krieg und Biirgerkrieg zerfleischen. 

Deutschland liefert bekanntlich alljahrlich schon als mit- 
teleuropaisches. Fremdenverkehrszentrum um die Sommerszeit 
einen unglaublichen Aufwand an Konzerten und Kongresser. 
Aber dieses Jahr scheint es sich selbst tibertreffen zu wollen. 
Die Kongresse der Theaterleute in K6ln und Diisseldorf, der 
Tonkinstler in Darmstadt und Frankfurt, der Touristen in 
Hamburg, der Techniker in Diisseldorf, sie machen Deutschland 
zu einem wahren Kongressinien. Dazu kommen noch die 
zahlreichen Musikfeste, die von dem Buxtehude-Fest in 
Liibeck tiber das Stravinsky-Fest in, Braunschweig, die Hitler- 
jugend-Musikwoche in Weimar, das. Volksmusiktreffen in 
Karlsruhe, die Deutsche Musikwoche in Stuttgart bis zu dem 
Bruckner-Fest in Regensburg und auf der Walhalla reichen, 
auf der der Fuhrer persénlich, wenn auch. schweigend, 
erschienen war. ; 

Im Mittelpunkt aller dieser musikalischen Kongresse steht 
die 68. Tonkiinstlerversammiung. in Darmstadt, auf welcher 
die Auflésung des Allgemeinen Deutschen Musikvereins 
beschlossen, aber nicht durchgeftihrt wurde. Die ehrenwerten 
Musiker hatten ndmlich einen kleinen ‘ Stay-in-strike”’ 
veranstaltet, indem sie zwar zu den zahlreichen musikalischen 
Darbietungen freudig und freiwillig erschienen, der entschei- 
denden Sitzung dér Abstimmiung aber fernblieben und so die 
Gleichschaltung an Peter Raabes berithmter Reichsmusik- 
kammer verhinderten. Das allen Deutschen eingeborene 
Gefiihl der Achtung vor dem Paragraphen hat diesmal aiso 
die Auflésung verhindert, aber es wird sich wohl noch ein 
kleiner Nebenparagraph finden, der den selbststandigen 
Musikern das Handwerk legt. . . 

Der Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein ist vor rund 75 Jahren 
von Franz Liszt gegriindet worden. Er hatte die Aufgabe, 
sowohl die grosse deutsche Musiktradition zu pflegen, als 
auch das Neue zu entdecken und ihm zur Auffiihrung zu 
verhelfen. Das letzte diesjahrige 68. Musikfest ist auch 
dieser Doppelaufgabe gerecht geworden, wenn auch der 
zweite Teil des Programms, Auffiihrung der Moderne, mangels 
grésserer Qualitaéten etwas stiefmitterlich behandelt wurde. 
Die Kritiker der beiden fiihrenden deutschen Zeitungen, das 
Berliner Tageblatt und die Frankfurter Zeitung stellen tberein- 
stimmend fest, dass das Dritte Reich noch keinen Bruckner 
oder Mahler, geschweige einen neuen Richard Strauss oder 
auch nur einen Pfitzner hervorgebracht hatte. Als bedeu- 
tendste Leistung wurde die szenische Cantate ‘‘ Carmina 
burana” von Carl Orff genannt, ein Stiick, das ohne 
Beeinfliissung durch den “ Kunstbolschewisten”’ Stravinsky 
unmdéglich ware. Alle anderen Werke, Orchester-wie Kammer- 
musik-Werke brachten keine besonders erschiitternden Neuer- 
scheinungen. Die grosse sinfonische Form brachte iberhaupt 
nichts bedeutendes. Der Tag der “ festlichen Gebrauchs- 
musik ”’ fiel durch ein Gewitter “ins Wasser.” So blieben 
nur Lieder und Solostticke tbrig, die zwar hervorragend 
aufgefiihrt wurden, aber dennoch den Mangel an Originalitat 
nicht verdecken konnten. ‘ 

Das Tonkinstlerfest wurde mit einem Liszt-Konzeri 
abgeschlossen, das unter der Stabfiihrung des Reichsmusik- 
kammerfithrers Raabe, in Musikerkreisen wegen semer organi- 
satorischen Misserfolge auch der Ungliicks-Rabe genannt, 
aufgefiihrt wurde und mit dem Chorus mysticus von Goethe 
schloss. “Das Unzulangliche, hier wird’s Ereignis . . .” 

Liszt und Richard Strauss, der seit der Jahrhundertwende 
der Priasident des Allgemeinen Deutschen Musikvereines 
geworden und es bis zur Aera Raabe 1935 geblieben war, 
beide hatten als Ziel die ‘‘ Férderung der Tonkunst im Sinne 
einer fortschreitenden Entwicklung ” aufgestellt und daneben 
auch die ‘‘ Wahrung der Standesinteressen der Tonkiunstler ” 
erstrebt. Heute, im Jahrhundert der Gleichschaltung, wird 
wohl das organisatorische Prinzip tiber das kiinstlerische 
triumphieren ; und dies auch schon aus Mangel an kiinstler- 
ischer Substanz, den zu verschleiern auch nicht zwei Dutzend 
von noch so gross aufgezogenen Urauffiihrungen imstande 
sind. 

Deutschlands héchstes Kunstgut, seine Musik, ist in Gefaltr. 
Im Westen nichts Neues ! F. G. 
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‘THE FOREIGN POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


It is difficult to avoid thinking that the absence of any good 
single volume on the history of British foreign policy during the 
nineteenth century has had serious political consequences. It 
is even possible to suggest that, if in the years before 1914 not 
merely the leaders of Germany but thespeople of Great Britain 
—and some of their Ministers—had been less ignorant of the 
past history of our country, and of its relation to the European 
mainland, the Great War of 1914-18 might never have been 
fought. At all events today, when there has never been greater 
interest in foreign policy, and, for that matter, greater extrava- 
gance and superficiality in the language used by critics of this 
policy, it is more necessary than ever it was that the public 
should be brought back to a sober study of those historical 
conditions under which we have established and maintained our 
position as a great Power. 

From every point of view, therefore, Dr. Seton-Watson’s 
book comes at the right time. The book makes no pretersions 
to finality. It does not claim to be infallible in judgement or 
impeccable in detail. It is put forward with great modesty, 
and gives the most generous recognition to the work of others, 
though only a very few of the writers whom Dr. Seton-Watson 
quotes are as learned as himself. His own scholarship comes 
out again and again in details and footnotes, in quotations and 
examples which give exactly the right colour and tone to his 
narrative. The book is long; it fills nearly 700 pages. There 
is no strain after a popular appeal, in the sense of “‘ dressing-up ” 
the material, or over-emphasising sensational factors and 
incidents. (On one point alone—the title of the book—Dr. 
Seton-Watson has given way to a fashion introduced, I think, 
by Mr. Lloyd George. Every leading Engiish Minister in the 
nineteenth century, including Wellington and Castlereagh, 
Irish by birth, Canning, the son of an Ulsterman, Palmerston, 
an Irish peer, Aberdeen and Rosebery, two Scottish magnates, 
Gladstone, Scottish by descent, and Disraeli, a Jew, used ‘the 
word ‘‘ England.” Every European Power still uses the word ; 
in French Ja Bretagne means Brittany. Persons who -find 
the term insulting may ask themselves whether Mr. Pitt -was 
insulting Scotland when he spoke of England setting an example 
to Europe, or whether those of Nelson’s sailors at Trafalgar 
who came from Wales, Scotland, or Ireland, fought through the 
battle in indignation at their admiral’s signal.) 

Dr. Seton-Watson has given the greater part of his book to 
the period between 1822 and 1878; the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic age, is shortened into a prologue which exactly 
serves its purpose of introducing the reader to the history of 
the Vienna settlement. The last years, 1902 to 1914, are treated 
in an epilogue of fifty pages; these pages are an excellent sum- 
mary of the events immediately before the Great War. At the 
same time Dr. Seton-Watson does not make the common 
mistake of assuming that war was inevitable, either through 
faults in the structure of society or through the ill-will and 
malevolence of this or that nation. The only fault one might 
find with the plan of thé work is that the important years between 
1880 and 1902 are not treated as fully as they deserve. ~ It 
might have been better either to have included these years in 
the epilogue or to have cut down the elaborate treatment of 
the earlier phases of the eastern question. It is also possible 
that some of the minor themes of the book would gain in clear- 
ness if they were followed through to their chronological end 
in single sections ; but the careful paragraphing of the chapters 
makes it easy for a reader to go from section to section if he 
wishes to concentrate upon any particular subject. 

Dr. Seton-Watson deals with people as well as with events. 
The leading figures are described, and judged, with a pleasant 


‘By R. W. Seton-W’ atson. 





Britain in Europe, 1789 to 1914. 
‘Cambridge University Press. © 3@s.) 


shrewdness; Juvhn Russell, for example, “the true mig. 
Victorian doctrinaire, who, if his sex had been different, would 
have been the supreme blue-stocking of his age.” The book 
would be less vivid if the author did not make it plain that he 
likes some people more than he likes others. One might say 
that he does his utmost to be fair to Disraeli, and that at times 
he is a little unjust to Palmerston. Palmerston’s manner of 
writing was an exception to the English habit of understate. 
ment, but it must be remembered that many of the flamboyant 
epigrams and rollicking phrases which Dr. Seton-Watson 
quotes are taken from private letters or private conversations, 
and that Palmerston’s cavalier methods were sometimes forced 
upon him by the inner and covert opposition which he had to 
meet in high quarters. It is also necessary to keep in mind that 
if Palmerston was wrong in thinking that the Turkish Empire 
of his time could be reformed, even in a Turkish way, the 
pessimists about Turkey were equally wrong. There is a 
reformed Turkey today, but it is not the Turkey-in-Europe of 
the nineteenth century. 

Dr. Seton-Watson is one of the three most learned men in 
England, and perhaps in Europe, on matters concerning the 
Near Eastern Question, and it is with some hesitation that 
one ventures to differ from him, but is it altogether fair, in 
discussing the origins of the Crimean’ war, to write that the 
evidence against Stratford de Redcliffe is overwhelming, and 
that “it says much for the uncritical character of historical 
writing on our foreign policy that Lord Stratford should so 
long have been given the benefit of the doubt” ? One might 
suggest that this judgement might even be reversed, and that 
uncritical opinion has too long used Stratford as a scapegoat. 
At all events, after Dr. Temperley’s recent investigations—as 
minute as they are brilliant—it is difficult not to agree that 
Stratford may be given the benefit of the doubt on the most 
important issues. Stratford’s obiter dicta, taken out of their 
context, cannot be used - to judge his public acts. In Dr. 
Temperley’s words, “‘a strong, rough man is not necessarily 
a bellicose one.’ On the other hand, the charges against 
Aberdeen are very serious. It is, for example, almost incredible 
that, at a time when it was essential to convince Russia that 
the Cabinet would not allow further encroachment upon 
Turkey, the Prime Minister should write to an elderly Russian 
busybody like Madame Lieven: ‘‘ War, under present.circum- 
stances, would not only be an act of insanity, but would be 
utterly disgraceful to all of us concerned.” Stratford never 
went out of his way to give the Sultan the encouragement 
which a letter of this kind would give the Tsar. 


Stratford de Redcliffe is, however, only one figure, and the 
Crimean war a single episode in the long story told by Dr. 
Seton-Watson. Taken as a whole, the book fills one with 
admiration. It brings out very clearly the aims and methods 
of British statesmanship in modern times. It does not conceal 
blunders, delusions, selfishness or lack of foresight, but its 
calmness and honesty of outlook should be instructive to those 
who want>to unravel for themselves the mixed motives of 
idealism and self-interest, prudence and common sense in the 
foreign policy of Great Britain. This analysis does not merely 
explain the necessary connexion of England with Europe. 
It is of the greatest present value in explaining the motives 
underlying the foreign policies of the English-speaking countries 
beyond the seas, since these policies are of English descent and 
have an Englishcharacter. Moreover, one of Dr. Seton- Watson's 
rarases about English public opinion might well be taken to 
heart by our open or concealed enemies when they are con- 
sidering the lengths to which they can oppose our vitel 
interests. ‘‘ A blend of hesitation, detachment and ignorance 
do not necessarily spell degeneracy.” 
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Important Announcement 


THE SUSSEX EDITION 
of the Works of 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Publication commences July 6, 
with the issue of Volumes I and II. 


This Final and Definitive Edition is produced on a lavish scale. Limited to 500 Sets, 
revised and signed by the Author. It contains much new and important material. 


35 volumes, bound in Native Tanned 
Niger Leather, ornamented in gold. 
Sold in Sets only, but to be issued at the rate of two volumes monthly, The size of the 
volumes is 10 x 6} inches. 
Price per volume £2 10s. net. 


Collectors are advised that orders should le sent in without delay. Apply to your Book- 
seller or to the Publishers for the full Des¢ riptive Prospectus. A Specimen Volume can 
be seen at any of the. principal Booksellers in Town or Country, or at the offices of 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD:, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 2. 


























ASHRIDGE. SECKER & WARBURG 


announce the supreme historical 


ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF a or 
FORTNIGHT’S COURSES. 622 pages 200,000 words 10s. 6d. net 


Saturday, July 17th to Friday, July 30th. 


Lecturers include, The Right Hon. Walter Elliot, M.C., 
M.P., Sir Joseph Ball, K.B.E., Professor A. A. Cock, B.A., 
Mr. ‘I. A. L. Duncan, M.P., Mr. Gerald Palmer, M.P., 


Mr. Arthur Bryant, M.A., Professor R, B. Mowat, M.A., 
Dr. Keith Feiling, O.B.E., D.Litt, Mr. Archibald Crawford, The = of a a Xv 
K.C,, LL.B. Mr. Eric Gillett, M.A. 


Saturday, July 31st to Friday, August 13th. 
Lecturers include, The Right Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, 
M.P., Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, LL.D., Mr. Osbert 
Peake, M.P., Mr. Arthur Bryant, M.A., Mr. E. J. Patter- 
son, M.A. Mr. Allan. Monkhouse, Dr. Vladimir de 
Korostovetz, Mr. William Courtenay, Mr. H. G. R. Sellon, 
B.A., Dr. H. G. Saunders, M.A., Ph.D. 


Saturday, August 14th to Friday, August 27th. 
Lecturers include, Professor J. Graham Kerr, F.R.S., M.P., 
Sir Charles Petrie, Bart, M.A. Mr. Reginald Northam, 
Neen. ~ oe, €, R. Hiscocks, "MA. Ph. D., Professor 
R. Coupland, C.I.E.; M.A., Lt.-Col. ¥ Sandeman Allen, 
MC... EP, Professor FE. Allison Peers, M.A, Mr. 
R. K. Kelsall, M.A., Mr. George Bell, Miss Helen Maclean, 
Mr. Arthur Bryant, M.A. 








Fee for each Course, eneting Board and Tuition, £7. 


FACILITIES FOR GOLF, SWIMMING, CRICKET, 
TENNIS, ER. 








For full particulars and Enrolment Forms apply The 
aie, The Bonar Lew College, Ashridge, Berkamsted, 
ers. 
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CONFLICTING DESIGNS FOR PEACE 





The Necessity of Pacifism. By John Middleton Murry. (Jonathan - 


Cape. 3s. 6d.) 


Peace Adventure. By John Martin. (William Hodge. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. MIpDLeTON Murry’s latest book is a severe discipline for _ 


any reader of endurance. He has a singularly exasperating 
method of writing. 


which abruptly arrest the attention and make the reader wonder 


why on earth Mr. Murry chose some particular turn of phrase. 


For example, Mr. Murry writes as follows: | 


“The polities of social revolution is not democratic politics at 


all.. It is not an intermittent politics ; it is a politics of incessant. 


activity—a politics not of inertia, but of ‘ revolutionary activity.’ 
That is a conception very difficult to make real in an integrated 
capitalist society.” 

Now this passage, which is by no means untypical, may mean, 
nothing or very little: in which case Mr. Murry’s latest per- 
formance would be merely silly. But that is a conclusion both 
indelicate and impertinent. After a second anxious effort the 
reader thinks he begins to detect a meaning, but it obstinately 
recedes as he advances ‘in pursuit of it. 


moments ever heard of “ an inert politics’? If this passage 


has a meaning, surely it is worth conveying clearly and concisely. ” 


Or is Mr. Murry troubled with that poetic modesty which Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton ascribed to Mr. Robert Browning ? 
Murry’s case is worth promoting, we are bound to wonder 
whether he could not express himself a little more like the- 
*‘mass-man”’ to whom he is perpetually referring. Who, 
by the way, is this ‘‘ mass-man’”’? Is he the man in the street 
or Mr. Middleton Murry? His conceits of ‘style are so repel- 
lent as to do his case harm, but perhaps that need not be much 
regretted, for he devotes the early part of his book to denouncing 
Fascism and takes the rest of it to prove why Fascism should 
not be forcibly resisted. That is a logic which would make. 
little appeal to the Englishman. Mr. Murry confidently pre- 
dicts that a German Fascist army of occupation in a Pacifist 
Great Britain would be completely disintegrated within a year, 








** Good reading from end to end.”’-— 
Howarob Sprinc: Evening Standard. 





BIG FELL 


By FRANK QTONNOR 


Te 













Pee a enor 
LACHAEL CO} LINS 





“A very telling historic sketch . . . the preser- 


tation is full of anterest and it convinces,””— , 
Manchester Guardian. 

* Brilliant, witty and understanding. ’’— 
Glasgow Heald. 
* The man leaps out of the page at you.”— 
Trish Times. 


With porirait frontispiece, 10/6 net. A Nelson book. 
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All he writes is full of curiosities of style - 


‘Who in his waking. 


If Mr.- 


—= 


and that, long before a year had elapsed, the Fascist -régime-in 
Germany would collapse in ignominy. The “ mass-man 
might be pardoned if he were tospeculate about the grounds for 
Mr. Murry’s assurance and if he were ‘reluctant to regard the 
risk as worth taking. 


Now by internal evidence we learn that Mr. Murry’s freaks of 
writing are unnecessary. Irritably the reader watches sen- 
tences begotten by his pen sprawling and crawling on all fours 
without passion and without direction. Yet from moment to. 
moment his offspring leap into significance. . They bound to 
their feet and begin joyously stamping a dance full of meaning, 
Mr. Murry is able to write: “In spite of all it seems astonishing 
and wonderful to me that this European world has never been. 
able to let the memory of Jesus die.” That beautiful, simple, ° 
and significant sentence would dignify a sermon by an Arch- 
bishop. He has one excellent, brief and pithy passage, in 
which he tersely examines and condemns the moral superiority 
assumed by the Englishman and the American.. A little later 
the effect is spoiled by an apparent lapse into the delusion that 
territorial expansion by Germany_and Italy at the expense of 
the British Empire would relieve théit eéonomic problems, 
Can it really be that Mr. Murry is not seized of the economic 
facts of the pre-War German Empire? One of his main con- 
tentions is that the Labour Party is not fundamentally different 
from the National Government. He believes that the only 
revolutionary thing left: for Socialists to do is to practise 
Pacifism. Such is the burden of what an unkind critic would 
describe as an egocentric’ credo. 


Mr. Murry offers two parables whose short simplicity 
helps us to forget the strain involved in translating into normal 
language his luxuriant, turgid and fulsome periods. The 
one relates to Mr. Murry’s neighbour, a poultry-farmer, 
who says, “‘I think people are beginning to realise it’s no 
‘use fighting this Fascism. If they want our country, then we 
must let them have it: and leave it to them to find out what 
they can do with it when they’ve got it.” And the other 
tells of a typical agricultural labourer, who declares, “ If 
they want me for another war, they will have to come and 
fetch me.”? But does he really know how. these types or the 
earnest young Pacifists would react to an attack from abroad ? 
One out of ten might respond to the vulgarities of beating 
drums and of the sex appeal radiated by a uniform. The 
other nine, with perhaps one exception, would rush to share 
with their fellows a nasty but a novel job. 


A direct answer to Mr. Murry is to be found in Mr. John 
Mattin’s book when he writes : 

** Many of us may behold blazing towns, shattered homesteads, 
women and children mutilated and slain, and many more will 
receive tidings of these things before any personal decision to fight 
or not to fight can become operative. Have the leaders of the 
war-resistance movement really taken into account the effect of 
such events on the minds of many of their younger and possibly 
most enthusiastic supporters ? ”’ 

This book of Mr. Martin’s is both a relief and a contrast. 
He shirks no issue, not even the most difficult of all, the 
religious dilemma. He does not allow himself to be rattled 
into Pacifism. By this cacophonous word, so often used 
loosely as a term of eulogy or of abuse, we mean the repudiation 
of force coupled with a belief in unilateral disarmament. It 
is high time’for us all to recognise that this doctrine, whatever 
its. merits might be, ‘«colves a flat bettayal of the central 
principle of the Coveiiunt of the League of Nations. There 
will be many who will dispute. Mr. Martin’s conclusions. 
But, while he writes simply and attractively, he respects his 
readers sufficiently to work out his problems in detail. Surely 
he is right in regarding unrestricted and competing national 
sovereignties as a principal cause of our troubles. He describes 
realistically the dark international. outlook, and examines 
fairly and dispassionately the possibility of securing appeasement 
by means of an International Police Force. But let us be 
under no delusion that it is open to us easily to bridge a gap 
between two conflicting sections of the Peace Movement. 
The issue lies between the movement which opposes the use of 
force and the movement for Law and Order between the nations. 
The champions of the second have to combat the advocates 
of the first no less strongly than they are engaged against the 
supporters of armed isolation. Let Mr. Martin write again 
and write often with the same degree of vision: and realism. 


VYVYAN ADAMS. 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS 


King’s ENGLISH Dictionary 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 1937 NOW READY 


INTRODUCTION by 
THE REV. 
DR. A, CC. ALINGTON 


DEFINITIONS of over 
half a million words 


SUPPLEMENTS on 


MCTORING, AVIATION, 
LITERATURE, GEOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY, WIRELESS, 

FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN, 
CORRECT SPEECH, 
DICTIONARY of HEALTH, 

THE CHOICE of a CAREER, 
DICTIONARY OF COMMERCE, 
SIGNS AND SYMBOLS, 








~ ” ” 
SIZE, 93” x 7” x 3 MUSIC, 


MOTORING SYMBOLS, 

A GUIDE TO COMPETITIONS, 

DICTIONARY of 
ALTERNATIVES. 





THIS KING’S ENGLISH 
WILL SATISFY YOU 


To BOOKS OF DIGNITY AND SERVICE, LTD., 
30-32 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Please send me THE ‘‘ KING’S ENGLISH” DICTIONARY 
(New Edition) for & days’ FREE examination. I| will return it 
on the sixth day; or if 1 desire to purchase I will remit a first 
payment of 3/- and further nine monthly payments of 3/- to 
complete the price of 30/- (or Cash price, 28/6). 
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Write to 
HEFFER'S BOOKSHOP 


for advice about dooks, whether you wish to 
buy or to sell. Heffer’s Catalogues of new 
and secondhand books cover every subject, 
and will be sent free on request. 
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CauaRinGce 

















Recently issued: Catalogue 505— 
Miscellaneous secondhand Books, in- 
cluding the library of Mandell 
Creighton, D.D. 





W. HEFFER & SONS LTOD., 
CAMBRIDGE - ENGLAND. 
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THE 
CHRIST I KNOW 


BY 


MAURE BALQUE. 


A SMALL BOOK—BUT JUST WHAT IS 
|| NEEDED TO POINT OUT THE REAL 
| CHRIST. 

|| “At .the-risk of. being misunderstood by my Jewish 
||. friends| I am writing to prove that Jesus was the 
| Messiah.”—M. BALQUE. 


! Price 2/- net. Cloth. 
M. E. BALK, Publisher, 23 Doriard Houses, S.W.1. 








































LONGMANS 


Recommended by the Book Society 






Brilliant stories by 


Christopher Sykes 
STRANGER WONDERS 


7/6 net 












Witty, superbly funny. C. Day Lewis 
Wryly & slyly amusing. Lionel Hale in Star 
Delightful, grandly entertaining. Peter Belloc 















FOREIGN AFFAIRS&S 


Christopher Hollis 
FOREIGNERS AREN'T FOOLS 


4th printing 5/- net 















its sequel 


WE AREN'T SO DUMB 


6/- net 












RED TERROR IN 
MADRID 


Luis de Fonteriz 


Foreword by Senor Don Pedro de Zulueta 













2/6 net 


WAR IN SPAIN 


A shert account by 
F. White 
1/6 net 
Over 6,000 already sold 






















THE 
PROBLEM OF ART 


A Text-Book of Aesthetics 





Peter Green 


Canon of Manchester 





6/- net 





Friendly, unpretentious, stimulating . . a hard 
book to put down. Manchester Guardian. 
































DARWIN'S THEORY 


APPLIED to MANKIND 
Alfred Machin 


7/6 net 















essentially true, it deals with a 
Str Arthur Keith, FURS. 


It is new, it Is 
great subject. 
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THE GERMAN MIND 


Britain Faces Germany. By A. L. Kennedy. 


(Cape. §s.) 

THE small. bulk and modest price ‘of this volume afford no 
criteria of its importance. So illuminating a contribution to 
the understanding of our principal international problem 
might well have been presented in a more imposing form. 
On the other hand, the discerning reader will be grateful that 
words have not been wasted, and that he-has received sur-. 
prisingly good value for his money. . ; 

Mr. Kennedy’s little work has two outstanding merits— 
intimate knowledge of the subject, and an outlook of the 
strictest impartiality. He has had exceptional opportunities 
of studying and understanding the mind of Germany; he 
speaks from personal acquaintance of many of the leading 
political figures whose actions are in question, and his character 
studies of such men as Stresemann are among the most 
successful passages in his book. But the author’s judicial 
attitude to the main problem is the quality which gives his 
work special value at the present time. Those who discuss 
the phenomenon of Nazism are too often divided between 
those who throw all the blame on-the errors of Versailles— 
as represented in German propaganda—and those who see only 
a fresh manifestation of unchanging and ineradicable traits in 
the German character. Since the appropriate- treatment 
depends on the diagnosis, the real truth is all-important, and 
it is a relief, in turning to Mr. Kennedy, to feel that it is this 
which it is his single-hearteC >bject to supply, and that this 
aim has, so far as is humanly possible, been attained. Some- 
thing is conceded to both sides : many wholesome correctives 
are applied. The defence, says the author, is right in attaching 
responsibility to the Treaty for the present temper of Germany. 
It created some genuine grievances, the most important of 
which lay in the fact that the settkement was imposed and not 
negotiated. It also afforded unnecessary opportunities to 
German propagandists for inflaming the legitimate sense of 
grievance by distortion and misrepresentation ‘of its text. 
But there is now little left of the Treaty beyond territorial 
provisions, and Mr. Kennedy reminds us that “ the territorial 
surrenders of Germany were neither extensive nor vindictively 
imposed,” and. constituted a fairer adjustment in Europe 
than any which had previously existed. More disastrous, in 
his opinion, than the Treaty itself was the unconciliatory 
policy of the earlier post-War years, with its tragic list of 
missed opportunities; in particular, he is “‘ convinced that 
right up to the moment of the Hitler offer of April, 1934, it 
would have been possible to win Germany for an equalised 
limitation of armaments,” and he is severely critical of M. 
Barthou’s notorious “ No,” which he believes could have 
been prevented by more skilful diplomacy on our part. 

On the other hand, -Mr. -Kennedy fully recognises the 
difficulty of dealing with a government in whose good faith 
there -is so little ground for confidence, and the conspicuous 
fairness of his approach only renders more convincing the 
indictment which he frames against Herr Hitler and “ the 
German mind,” for he agrees with the anti-German group 
that there are permanent national and even atavistic Hunnish 
characteristics in the policy and aims of the Fuhrer... The book 
drives home with irrefutable examples “‘ the gross contradiction 
between what is inculcated at home (in Germany) and what 
is professed in foreign countries,” and it is right that this 
should be emphasised. Pacific protestations made to the world 
can hardly be trusted so long as the internal education of the 
people is conducted, as it is here shown to be, on the lines of 
Mein Kampf, with that Einigkeit des Denkens of which Dr. 
Goebbels has boasted. 

On the whole, Mr. Kennedy’s. verdict inclines: to: the pessi- 
mistic side. He evidently doubts the possibility of the “ just 
and honourable settlement” in default of which, he tells us, 
““we must be ready to face war.” His own final chapter, 
which promises “a suggested basis for a comprehensive and 
practical agreement,” is, it must be confessed, rather disap- 
pointing. The nature of: the proposed agreement fs left 
altogether vague, dnd the method advocated for arriving at 
it, through independent bilateral negotiations between England 
and Germany, seems hardly calculated to secure the desired 
result. It is more likely to suit the Fihrer’s policy of Divide 
et Impera. Mr. Kennedy’s one concrete proposal is confined 


to the colonial issue, though concession on this point is justified 
He suggests the transfer 


only as part of a major settlement. 
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of Gambia and Sierra Leone under mandate to German 

together with the small strips of Togoland and Comes 
which _are now under British mandatory -administrat; . 
This proposal scarcely seems likely to find favour in an 
quarter.. From the British standpoint it involves the violation 
of repeated pledges to our colonies, and it would Obvious] 

place France in an invidious position, without in any oa 
meeting German aspirations. For, as is made clear on a 
earlier page, the word “‘ mandate ” has dropped out of Hitler’s 
vocabulary, and the current cry is for the cession of former 
colonies in full sovereignty. ‘‘ There is an element of inter. 
nationalism in the mandatory system which is wholly contrary 
to the possessive, dominating and ultra-national doctrine of 
the. Nazis.” 

It is nevertheless of more importance to the general public 
that they should understand the true situation than that 
they should initiate policy, and the difficulties with which 
even so informed an observer as Mr. Kennedy is faced when 
he tries to be constructive are part of the truth which his book 


so successfully reveals. G. M. GaTHoRNE-Harpy 


BURIAL MONEY FOR THE POOR 


Industrial Assurance. 


By Sir Arnoid Wilson and Professor 
Hermann Levy. 


(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

Tus book at once takes a high place in the bibliography of 
social studies. It is not a dispassionate study, and one suspects 
that the academic objectivity of one author has been outweighed 
by the “fearless independence ” of the other. But it js 
nevertheless a highly important book, at once profoundly 
interesting and disturbing. 

Industrial Assurance is the misnomer for the system which 
to all effects provides burial money for the poorer classes, 
The statistics are the most eloquent testimony to the social 
significance of the institution and to the magnitude of the 
problem which has developed. The annual premium income 
of all companies and societies concerned with industrial assur- 
ance was in 1935 over £63 million. The number of policies 
in force was 80 million, and the invested funds and reserves 
held against them totalled about £400 million. In the same 
year 11 million new policies were effected, over 5 million of 
which the authors calculate have already lapsed. All this 
business is based on house-to-house collection of weekly or 
monthly premiums of a few pence apiece, conducted by an 
army of 70,000 agents and canvassers. If the meaning of 
poverty can be brought home to a world which dissipates its 
resources in armaments, let it be noted that in Great Britain 
the statutory maximum assurance on the life of a child under 
1o can be provided by a premium charge of Id. per week, 
that it is necessary to arrange to collect this sum weekly and 
that a high rate of lapses occurs on these juvenile policies. 
At the other end of life old people living in alms-houses, or 
with no income beyond an Old Age pension of Ios. a week, 
endeavour to avoid the stigma of a pauper funeral by taking 
out an insurance at perhaps 6d. or 1s. per week, “ an almost 
unbearable burden.” 

The authors open with a useful historical summary of the 
development in this country, and the surprise with which most 
readers will learn of such episodes as Gladstone’s intervention, 
the recommendations of the Northcote Commission and the 
fiasco of the Post Office Assurance scheme, warrants the 
remarks of the authors regarding the neglect of this subject 
displayed by economists and social historians. ‘The main 
section of the book is a critical examination of the situation 
from the standpoint, first of the insured, then of the agents, 
and lastly of the offices. The incontrovertible facts which 
emerge are that the poor pay very heavily for a service which 
they can ill afford, that grave abuses are associated with the 
organised pressure for increase of business, and that the 
companies and societies have a long record of obscurantist 
obstruction towards reform. These are matters which will 
excite sufficient comment’ in the general notice which the 
book is certain to receive, and it is perhaps more useful here 
to’ pass straightway.to an examination of the reforms put 
forward by the*authors. They reject the notion of further 
amalgamations of existing offices with the attendant desirable 
economies of administration. They also reject proposals for 
the establishment of a single public utility corporation or for 
a revival of the old Post Office scheme. Their single remedy 
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consists in making funeral benefits an integral part of the 
National Health Insurance scheme, and they make a neat 
point by quoting the unanimous recommendation of the 
Northcote Commission in 1874 that Government Insurance 


should be extended so as to cover the whole ground now - 


occupied by what is termed Industrial Assurancc. 

This provokes the old cry Quis custodiet? We can pass 
over the larger issue that at the present moment no agency 
is more powerful and active than governments in perpetuating 
the poverty which afflicts the world and of which this problem 
is merely one aspect. In commenting on the large funds 
controlled by Industrial Assurance concerns, the authors 
express their firm conviction that no Chancellor would make 
unwise use of a large and certain command of money, and of 
his independence of the City. This’ is a rash statement to 
make in view of the fact that for the past five years the 
Treasury has been manipulating the money, and capital 
markets largely with the aid of extra-budgetary funds supplied 
from Health Insurance, Pensions, Post Office and Trustee 
Savings and other services administered by public depart- 
ments. Above all, as Mr. Keynes has pointed out, govern- 
ments have a. perpetual bias in favour of a progressive 
deterioration in the value of money, firstly because of their 
own impecuniosity and secondly because of the political 
influence of the debtor class. A Government Insurance 
scheme would almost certainly be restricted to investment in 
national or local fixed interest securities, and to no class of 
investment is currency depreciation more disastrous than to 
this. Can we be sure on this point that the interests of 
insured persons, essentially long-term investors, will receive 
due consideration from governments? The story since 1914 
is not reassuring. At the present moment an acute contro- 
versy ranges round the price of gold. At the figure of 140s. 
per ounce the way is being opened to a colossal world inflation. 
Can we confidently assert that insurance policyholders and 
gold mining interests have equal weight in the councils of 
State ? It is to be feared that the obscurantism and chicanery 
which the authors denounce in this work are part of the 
make-up of a grossly inequalitarian society, and that the 
real remedy awaits the greater infusion of public life with 
the qualities of industry, courage and high integrity which 
characterise this book. G. L. SCHWARTZ. 


Packing Thoughts 


Golf will cost me a fair amount, and of course 
Eleanor will have her tennis (anyone would 
think you wanted to buy the courts at the 
Backhand Club). What a packet old Crabface 
makes out of his bathing huts—they say he 
owns half the front! Well, it looks like I 


won’t be able to afford more than a couple 
of evenings on the dance floor, especially if 
the family finds out Clark Cooper’s at the 
Expensif (4/6 a stall in the season)—and last 
year we had to go“‘out” to get a decent dinner. 


What’s this I’m having—a holiday? Can’t I 


have an alternative instead? 

The Palace, which costs no more to stay at than 
any other first class hotel, provides, and includes 
in its terms, golf on the short course and free golf 
on Churston Course, tennis (outdoor and indoor), 
croquet, bowls, squash, badminton, swimming, 
dancing, gymnasium, sun lounges and talkies. 
No wonder you have to book early. 


PALACE 
HOTEL TORQUAY 


Telephone: Torquay 2271 





Tus volume is the sixty-sixth of the series of Notabl 


DOCTOR RUXTON 


The Trial of Buck Ruxton. By R. H. Blundell re 
Wilson. (William Hodge. os. 6d.) . . See Haswell 


Trials. ’ Among such a collection the trial of Dr. una ae 
deserved a place ; for few murders have presented more varied 
points of interest, either to the expert or to the ordinary reader 
. Perhaps the most forcible impression that. emerges is that of 
the extraordinary perfection of criminal procedure. Ruxton 


was not a rich man by any means, but he was able to calist the 


- very finest legal assistance : and none of Mr. Norman Birkett’s 


victories has reflected more credit on him than his conduct of 
this utterly hopeless defence. Day after day he combed and 
scrutinised the Crown evidence: patiently he examined and 


. attempted to control his own solitary witness : admirably did 


he summarise to the jury the few elements of reasonable doubt 
that remained when all was done. It was an immense 
and no man in England could have done it better. On the 
side of the prosecution, the case was distinguished by the 
quality of the medical evidence. A class of medical witness 
does exist and thrive who can be better relied upon to “ come 
up to his proof” than to speak the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. But the erudite practitioners from Edinburgh 
and Glasgow who had .pieced together the morsels of Mrs. 
Ruxton and Mary Rogerson turned out to be excellent witnesses 
as well. Their carefulness and moderation were of the kind 
that impresses a jury more than all the smartness and cleverness 
in the world. 

The evidence, as the Judge observed in passing sentence, 
could leave no doubt upon the mind of anyone. Intolerable 
nonsense is talked about circumstantial evidence : but so long 
as murderers refrain from committing their crimes in the 
presence of witnesses, there will be no other sort of evidence 
which can convict them. The prosecution called nearly a 
hundred witnesses against Ruxton, and their testimony was 
all the stronger after it had stood the test of Mr. Birkett’s cross- 
examination. But for an example of how powerfully such 
evidence can tell, when it is properly marshalled and put into 
perspective, it is only necessary to look at the Judge’s summing- 
up, an admirable example of force without unfairness. 

Legal and medical interests apart, the character of the 
murderer himself has the quality of unexpectedness in a 
remarkable degree. From the humble circumstances of 
an Indian medical student in Edinburgh, he had risen to 
acquire a respectable practice and a comfortable household 
in Lancaster. There were indications that he was highly 
thought of in the town. Mrs. Ruxton, to whom he was 
never actually married, was no beauty by metropolitan 
standards: but she was certainly out of the common run 
of north-country drudges. Ruxton was immensely proud 
of her, of his house and children, of his medical skill. But 
he was still a foreigner and an Indian. He stood in relation 
with his wife as Othello did with Desdemona. A vest-pocket 
Othello, perhaps: but his infatuation and his jealousy wrung 
him cruelly. ‘‘ We were the kind of people,” he said, ‘‘ who 
could not live with each other and could not live without 
each other.” Heaven knows the secrets of that Sunday 
when he drained the body of his mistress of its blood and 
cut it into unrecognisable morsels : but his sufferings certainly 
deprived him of his sanity. -During the next few days his 
clumsy lies, his garrulity, his grotesque attempts to disarm 
suspicion, showed unmistakeable signs of madness. The 
innumerable charladies who ministered to his wants appeat 
to have been surprised by nothing that might happen in a 
doctor’s house ; but in the long run it is probably true that 
Ruxton’s conduct would have hanged him even if the bodies 
of his victims had never come to tight. 


CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


‘THE THATCHED COTTAGERS 


The Cotswolds. By-John Mocre. (Charman and Hall. §s.) 

A Cotswold Year. By C.'Henry Warren. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 64.) 
THE title of Mr. Moore’s book is misleading: there is very 
little about the Cotswolds in it and a great deal about Mr. 
Moore himself; ‘‘a tall young man with a rucksack,” and 
readers, I think, may justifiably complain that the price is 
too high to pay for the self-dramatisation of an unimportant 
and sentimental personality. Mr. Moore belongs to the 
same ¢lass'as ‘Mr. Beverley Nichols and’ Mr. Cecil ‘Roberts, 
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“The time has come, the Walrus 
seid, To talk of many things, Of 
shoes— and ships—and sealing- 
wax — Of Cabbag?s and 
KINGS” 
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YOWESS 


The contrast between the state of KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL in 1913, when it had 
just been moved to South London, and the end of 1936, shows the tremendous rate 
of progress achieved in spite of the financial difficulties due to moving the Hospital to 
a new site, to the War, to the War time conditions which supervened and to the 


subsequent period of depression. 


1913 1936 

No. of beds available ... 152 396 
No. of In-Patients 2,116 7,470 
No. of Out-Patient attendar.ces nisi ..- 31,076 300,575 
Average cost per In-Patient per wee sais «oehP-1@e 2 fill 9 
Average cost per Out-Patient 3/5 i3/8 
No. of Nursing Staff ... 86 222 
No. of Resident Medical Officers 7 - 2 
Income a ... £23,883 £92,984 
Annual Subscriptions (included in above) igs ... £1,678 £6,370 
Annual Donations (included in above) ‘a wee £8,875 
Contributions from Patients and their Societies (other 

than in above) Nil £42,684 
Almoners’ interviews 5,484 ° 18,551 
Expenditure £21,433 £110,527 
Cost of Provisions £4,238 £12,373 


Cost of Surgery and Dispensary 
Domestic 
Salaries and Wages 


In 1913 there was:— 
No Dental School 
No Massage School 
No Radium treatment 
No Sunlight and Violet Ray treatment 
No Rheumatism Clinic 
No Ophthalmic Clinic 
No Gymnasium 
No Orthophonic Department 
No Asthma Clinic 


£2,144 £19,009 
£4,900 £16,175 
£6,979 £41,942 


No V.D. Department 

No Diabetic Department 

No Bio-chemist 

No Physician for Psychologica! Medicine 
No Orthopzedist 

No Urolezist 

No Neurologist 

No Ante-natal Department 

No Post-natal Department 


In 1934 the engagement of additional ward helpers to ease the work of the nurses in 
the wards added more than £1,000 a year to the annual cost of maintenance. If King’s 
has to close down, all these services both in ministering to the wants of the sick and 
suffering and training students and nurses, will have to cease. 


Kings College Hospital 


needs £400,000 to continue its work 


Please send your donation to King’s College Hospital Centenary Fund, 7 Park Lane, London, W.1 
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with Mr. H. J. Massingham in the top place. Full of self- 
pity he goes for a walking tour in the Cotswolds to cure a 
depression caused by ‘‘a love affair that wouldn’t go right ” 
(this is in the tradition of Mr. Massingham) and (the Beverley 
note) ‘‘ the growing conviction that the world was stark mad 
and that within a few. years I would probably be blown to 
bits for some cause in which I did not believe.” Before the 
reader has finished this whimsical little essay his own depression 
may be lightened by the thought of what the English country- 
side stands to gain by that particular bomb, if only the thatched- 
cottage boys hang together in life as they do in what, for 
want of a better term, we must call letters. 

A countryside to this type of writer never consists of a 
physical formation, a style of agriculture, a continuous history : 
it is simply a collection of inns and beauty spots ‘‘ where the 
unquiet heart” of the sentimental writer may ‘‘ be at peace 
again.”” We have to go to the archaeologists (from Thoresby 
to Torr), te the politicians like Cobbett and Defoe, or to the 
geologists if we are to gain any clear idea of the English country. 
These men were trained to be objective : so should a novelist 
be trained, though not a novelist of Mr. Moore’s shallow 
introspection. But Mr. Moore is even incapable of picturing 
himself with any conviction (he compares himself in one 
passage to a swallow and a butterfly) and we feel some surprise 
when he condemns Broadway for the very quality which 
should make him feel at home there. ‘ The place is a haven 
and headquarters for all manner of arty-and-crafty people.” 
Mr. Moore’s own writing indeed is very much what we might 
expect to find on a mug or a poker-work bracket : “* dreaming 
spires of Oxford,” “‘as in a glass darkly.”” When he is not 
writing of himself and referring darkly to-his love affairs 
(he is too coy and breezy and conventional, surely, for a great 
lover), when he makes some effort actually to describe what 
is beyond his own rucksacked shadow, it is always the 
picturesque, the quaint epitaphs in ‘‘ beauty spot ”’ churches, 
and we suspect a real blindness to colour when he writes of 
““the red-brown tower” of Campden Church. On one 
occasion he appears to have more learning than his style 
suggests, when he discusses the history of Dover’s Hill and 
in two pages quotes Anthony Wood (twice), Ben Jonson 
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‘footnotes refer us rather vaguely to Anthony Wood 
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and Drayton (with particular reference to a plate in the 16 

edition of Polyolbion) and refers to the frontispiece of a r 3 
collection of poems called Annalia Dubrensia. His 4 
cannot help noting the coincidence that all these woman 
and references (even to the description of the plates) can be 
found in the parallel pages on Dover’s Hill written by Mr 
H. A. Evans in the Highways and Byways Series. ; 
- Mr. Warren in his diary of a year in the Cotswolds has 
successfully risen out of Mr. Moore’s class, though not infee- 
quently he remembers the bad tricks of the lower form: 
“Look! Spring is coming. Next to the shy spurge-lauiel 
—some call it daphne... . .” A little too idyllic to be quite 
true when he treats of nature, a little too tender when hée 
writes of the human inhabitants of the village, he can. yer 
describe a town or a landscape in terms of stone and turf 
and not in those of his own emotions. But even in his book 
the vice of self-expression lifts its ugly head. The writer 
takes first place: unlike Cecil Torr (that fine model for 
thatched cottagers) he is not really at heart so concerned with 
observing facts as in making a book. GRAHAM GREENE, 


JOLLY DECENT 
A Modern Tom Brown’s Schooldays. By Michael Scott. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. MIcHAEL SCOTT is said to have travelled through Lapland 
on foot and to have been an assistant conductor at an opera 
house. He should stick to his boots, his baton, and his old 
school tie, for as a would-be novelist he is inconsiderable. Asa 
preacher (he admits it in a preface) he has been at pains to 
advocate as something admirable the combined heartiness, 
mawkishness, priggishness, complacency, ignorance, childish- 
ness, ‘insensitiveness, and complete lack of individuality of a 
certain type of English public school boy. His Tom Brown, 
who is alleged to be a great-grandson of the original Tom Brown, 
is also unmistakably a descendant of the hero of Eric: or, 
Little by Little. He is ‘‘ a plucky boy ”’ (in Hughes’s time the 
phrase was ‘‘a well-plucked one’), but he is also a remark- 
ably soppy one. It is said that when Peter Pan was produced 
in France the French could see no point in un petit gargon qui 
ne voulait pas grandir. This Tom Brown shows few signs of 
wanting to grow up and fewer still of any capacity to do so. 
One feels that he might reach without much trouble “ the 
highest rung ”’ of some profession or, as congenital cannon- 
fodder, be blown to pieces on some battlefield, but that so long 
as he lived he would never grow out of his archness and smug- 
ness and the colossal triviality of his view of life : 

“Queer things Nature did to you.. Funny little feelings inside, 
that you could not explain and that made you feel ‘ bubbly ’.” 

Mr. Scott describes the odds and ends and the silly ritual of 
school life at tedious length, with an abundance of schoolboy 
slang, and his Tom finds Rugby “‘ far, far jollier than he had 
ever imagined it.”’ Having believed that ‘‘ it wasn’t done for 
boys to like poetry,” he learns to like Rupert Brooke (the period 
is 1921, with Rugby under Vaughan ; in David’s time we used 
to get our teeth into stronger meat than that), and all that stuff 
about the *‘ benison ” of hot water and ‘‘ the rough male kiss 
of blankets.” Osculation with one’s bedclothes is respectable : 
otherwise ‘‘ squash the thing,”’ for there are ‘‘ degrees of love.” 
Tom contides his views on sex to a soulful-eyed dog that he 
keeps at home : 

**But I’m human, Chipsy. . . .-Oh, no, Chips, nothing to be 

ashamed of : master knows his stuff, though he has been a big naughty 
at times to find out what it’s all about.” 
If it had been half a dog it would have flown at his throat and 
settled his hash. ‘However, the dog it was that died, and an 
old man (one of those ‘‘ country people ”’ who ‘‘ can’t afford to 
go to expensive schools ’’) delivered a funeral oration in these 
terms : 

“Oh-aa, he’s alive, Marster Jan, he’s alive in the happy hunting- 

ground and a-waiting’ for ’ee.”’ 
This wistful note is also struck by the use of expressions like 
** T s’pose ” and “‘ spec’ so.”” What else need be said ? Except 
to record that the jolly Browns, who live in the Mendips, spend 
their time taking fences that are too high for envious neigh- 
bours with shorter pedigrees, and to regret that the “ feeling 
of insignificance ”? which the playing fields of Rugby gave Tom 
on his arrival was not maintained. By the time he was ready 
to leave he felt that God was in his heaven, and all was right 
with our jolly old public schools. WILLIAM PLOMER. 
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Banish ALL Foot Troubles 


Pick, Simply by the Shoes you wear! 


| ANKLES 
I* you think this sounds too good to be true, come and 
consult Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. 
(Aberdeen), at Charles H. Baber’s and let him advise 
CALLOUS | you personally on the type of shoes which will rid you of 
wr your particular complaint once and for all. 
gINGR 
NAILS ye . . —~ ¢ - - 
om Without cost or obligation, Dr. Fairweather or one of his 
specially trained assistants will explain how, by giving your 


EXPENSIVE TREATMENTS | feet the freedom and natural exercise they need, his 
PAINFUL OPERATIONS | Progressive Shoes will enable you to regain complete foot- 
TEDIOUS EXERCISES | health as you walk! No other treatment, operations or 





You cure yourself as you walk ! exercises are necessary. 





Are you ets tiee peng of a Dr. Fairweather, who recently requested the removal of 
mmon foot ailments shown in the || : < ‘ oS Ss 4 . ita 

Shove diagram? Then here is your his name from the Medical Register of the G.M.C, in order 
opportunity to rid yourself of it. No to devote himself to this work, 1s at your service daily at 


matter what. treatment may have failed 
in the past you cannot, regard your jj 
case as hopeless till you have worn || 
Dr. Fairweather Shoes. 





Prices range from 30/- to 49/6 and the 
range of sizes and fittings is so ex- 
tensive that there is no foot we cannot 


fit. , 
Ik LANGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W.1 
Come and Consu t | Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent Street, W.1 


Dr Fairweather \ and at Messrs. Finley & Baber, 16 St. Anne’s Street, Manchester 


or write io him personally at Charles Hi. - |} Send today for FREE BOOKLET on Treatinent and Care of Feet. 
Baber’s about your particular complaint. z 








ia eae Charles H. Baber, Ltd. 








GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Diamond Sculls 


He makes his last big effort a quarter of a mile from 
the finish. Gradually he draws away—a canvas—half a 
length—a length ahead—He’s won! What a fine race 
and what a Golden Moment it must be for him—winner of 
the Diamond Scuils—as he hears the crowd's applause. 


But even he cannot buy a better tobacco than ‘Cut 
Golden 8ar” atashilling an ounce. But it must be Wills’s. 





WILLS” 


CUT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and | oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 


in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins 
and I oz. Packets I. OUNCE 
issued by The trperiat Tobacce*Compacy (6 Grear Britah ant reland}, Utd = | 
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By FORREST REID 


Two, Thousand Million Man-Power, By.G. E. Trevelyan. 


(Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) _. : 
The Marsh. By Ernest Raymond. (Cassell. 8s. 6d;) 
(Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 


Star Maker. By Olaf Stapledon. 
- Anna Becker... By Max White. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 


The Sound of Running Feet. By Josephine Lawrence. (Harrap. 


Pig By Lewis Jones. (Lawrence and Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 
Miss TREVELYAN is an artist. Apart from their interest as 
stories, her novels, for those who care for such things, have 
always the fascination of a brilliant technique. Two Thousand 
_ Million Man-Power is a satire on modern civilisation, opening 
in 1920 and coming down.to the present day. .In the fore- 


ground we have the history of Robert and Katherine, both - 


highbrows, Katherine apparently the more serious, but in 
reality merely the less intelligent. Accompanying this private 
. drama, and throwing it into pitiful relief by accentuating its 
unimportance to all save the individuals concerned, is a 
running chronicle of world news, ticked out as if by a tape 
- machine, without comment, and with a devastatingly ironic 
effect. Yet Katherine is in the van of progress; when she 
and Robert first meet she is a school teacher, a Communist, 
and an ardent believer in all things Russian; Robert is a 
promising young chemist, who in his spare hours is working 
on a theory in connexion with the problem of Time. Robert 
wishes to get married; Katherine, with Russia in her mind’s 
eye, insists on the discomforts of free love. ‘“‘ She had a 
vague, only partly conscious notion that after the revolution 
all hearts would immediately discern the essential purity of 
her wanting to sleep with Robert.” In the meantime, unfor- 
tunately, their intimacy has to be concealed, because Robert’s 
landlady is old-fashioned. So there are clandestine meetings, 
and somewhat frayed nerves. Both Katherine and Robert 
are well-meaning apostles of the higher life, but in both there 
is a weakness of character that brings about a slow and steady 
deterioration. Robert turns soft, Katherine hard. They get 
married—a modern, childless marriage—then Robert loses his 
job. It is only a temporary setback, however; prosperity 
returns ; but now they are no longer in love, and Katherine 
spends her time in running after intellectuals, while Robert, 
always more human, becomes increasingly unhappy. The 
noise and restlessness of their life get on his nerves ; Katherine’s 
clever friends irritate him; Katherine herself irritates him ; 
they quarrel about the wireless, which she turns on at all 
hours and in full blast. To Katherine the wireless represents 
progress, speed represents progress, revolutions represent 
progress. And the news items continue their deadly refrain : 
*‘High speed rail experiment between Cherbourg and Paris. 
Bishop blesses new submarine for Chile. Man and wife 
electrocuted by wireless aerial entangled in high-power trans- 
mission line. Five fatal railway accidents in a month. 
Mussolini advocates ‘ warlike education.’”’ Katherine’s social 
engagements are multiplied; Robert succumbs. He takes 
to drink: he reads Dunne’s Experiment with Time, and 
remembers that he had once thought of writing something on 
that subject. But he has forgotten what, and he cannot 
find his notes—they have been lost probably in one of their 
many removals. 

This is not a comforting book; it is not intended to be 
comforting ; and, if one seeks below the surface, Mr. Raymond’s 
The Marsh is not too reassuring either, in spite of its more 
benevolent tone based on a more optimistic view of human 
nature. The hero of The Marsh is an average East London 
boy of the poorer class. Danny, at the age of fourteen, has 
just left school when the novel begins, and Mr. Raymond 
gives a full account of his career from the days when he is a 
light-hearted van boy till the last tragic stage, when he is a 
criminal living with a prostitute. We never lose sympathy 
with him: that is where the book succeeds. Mr. Raymond 
has drawn Danny without idealisation, but with an under- 
standing that never falters. He is the victim of social con- 
ditions. In his childhood he-was not innocent—could not 
have been; as a gaol-bird and thief he is not really very 
different from the pleasant and quite normal toy who had 
every intention of keeping straight. The Marsh is a long 
book and not free from digressions ; nevertheless it held me, 
because, while I was reading, the life of the streets seemed 
to be there before my eyes. An unlovely life, it is true, upon 





which the police keep constant watch; yet Mr. Raymond 
shows it as something warm and human, its good and evil 
strangely mixed. 

Olaf Stapledon’s Star Maker has no emotional ap 
whatever, nor is it an easy book to read. ~The author himself 
calls it “an imaginary exploration of the cosmos,” and in 
form ‘it is a fantastic vision or dream. “One night when I 
had tasted bitterness I went out on to the hill.” There the 
narrator falls into a trance in which he visits countless worlds 
remote in space and time, watches the birth and decay of stars 
and planets, of races of intelligent beings, non-human, and 
partially human, seeking the purpose, if there is a Purpose 
behind it all—the purpose of the Star Maker, if there js ‘ 
Star Maker. As he gains experience the revelations become 
increasingly subtle and difficult to grasp, while the fing] 
revelation is too brief and ecstatic to be put into words; jt 
is_an emotion beyond intelligence, and our time-traveller 
falls back upon.a kind of Socratic myth. The novel has 
neither the dramatic nor imaginative power of James Lindsay’s 
Voyage to Arcturus, that enthralling and so strangely unappre- 
ciated romance, but it comes more or less into the same 
category. Much of Mr. Stapledon’s book is fanciful rather 
than imaginative. His pictures of dry planets with their 
insect-like inhabitants, of wet planets with fish-like inhabitants, 
his plant men, his men with one arm, one leg, one ear, and three 
eyes, are easy inventions. But he goes farther than this when 
he enters telepathically into the consciousness of the stars 
themselves, and finds their sense experiences “ after all fairly 
intelligible.” ‘‘In some manner each star is aware of its 
fellow stars as conscious beings.” It is not the first time that 
the view that celestial bodies must possess a soul, an inward 
life, has been advanced. The half-forgotten German philo- 
sopher Fechner set forth this doctrine in Zend-Avesta, 
published in 1851, supporting it by a wealth of eloquent 
and ingenious argument. Mr. Stapledon, however, though 
his aim is speculative, is writing a novel, not a philosophical 
treatise. He has not, to my mind, quite brought it off, but 
he has at least given his readers something to think about. 


Anna Becker is a first novel by an American writer. In its 
simplicity and power it is a quite remarkable book, of excep- 
tional promise, though the drama is a sordid one, beginning 
with physical assault ard ending with abortion. Yet the 
real theme lies beneath this, and is simply the awakening of a 
woman to a new sense of life through a violent emotional 
shock. ‘The scene is a small New England town, where there 
is a marble quarry and a college. Anna has been educated 
at the college ; her brutal lover comes from the quarry. The 
story is told with a convincing realism, and it is only Mr. 
White’s conclusion that seems to me to strike a dubious note. 
Anna, as he sees her, is a better woman after her experience 
than she was before. Here I cannot follow him. She is 
certainly a transformed woman; but I cannot believe that, 
except in a nature of the coarsest fibre, so ugly an initiation 
could have failed to leave a scar behind it. Mr. White thinks 
otherwise, and when she is on the eve of accepting a more 
worthy lover actually makes her thank the initiator. 

The Sound of Running Feet also hails from America, ard 
raises a linguistic question. Why should Mr. White write 
in English, and Miss Lawrence, who is his contemporary, 
in an American approximation to English that makes one 
long for the day when the two languages will be completely 
different ? Yet Miss Lawrence’s is a distinctly clever book. 
It is concerned with the staff of a real estate office, all of 
whom, employers and employees alike, are haunted by a 
sense of insecurity—hence the title. Miss Lawrence shows 
these people collectively—working together at the office, and 
holding meetings to discuss the situation—and also individu- 
ally, in their private lives. They are pleasant people, and tke 
book is well-constructed 2nd well-observed. That it should 
have jarred upon me at every turn is entirely a matter of eat. 

The best thing about Cumardy is the wrapper. In spite 
of strikes, accidents and fighting, it remains a dull story of a 
Welsh mining village. Mr. Jones, we are assured, writes out 
of direct experience, but his characters, though carefully drawa, 
never come to life, leaving the whole thing laborious and 
conscientious- propaganda, : > 
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For our Merchant Seamen |. 


ep- In 108 ports of the world the sailor 
finds his spiritual and physical welfare 
cared for in the Homes and Institutes of 
fa the British Sailors’ Society. At home. too, 
the Society is active on his behalf. Sailors’ 
red orphans are maintained and _ trained; 
‘he sailors in distress are relieved, and 
Ar. sailors’ widows and dependants helped. 


" PLease HELP "SHE BRITISH 
a SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


ks Your gift will b> welcomed by The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick 
Sykes, Hon. Treasurer, 680 Commercial Road, London, E.14. 
ore Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary 
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. BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
ut Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


D, ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
id AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., E£.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL ~- BIRMINGHAM ~ MANCHESTER - CARDIFF + GLASGOW 
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a 
a 14 PORTSMOUTH STREET—"THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP *. 
wey This noted literary shrine lies just off the south wes? 
be wes corner of Lincoln's Inn Fields, in a neighbourhood full 
of Dickensian memories. 
Another famous number is Player's No. 3—that 
well-known cigaretie of delightful mellowness 
and excellent flavour, with the EXTRA quality that 
critical smokers demand, 
' 
PLAIN Of PLAYER'S 
TORK TIPS 
Special 
Moisture- 
proof wrap- 
ping ensures 
Player's No. 3 EXTRA QUALITY VIAGIN! 
being always 
in good cone 
dition. = 
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‘IF YOU 


were rescued 


from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 113 years 
| Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
| these brave men to whatever extent 
; you can afford, just as if it were your 
H own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


| 
| 
| LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


| 
| 
| 


The EARL OF HARROWSBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 

















At Marianskhé Lazne (Marienbad), 
Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad), Poentiiesy | 
Lazné (Franzensbad), Pistany and 
many other famous Czechoslovak 
Spas, sufferers from many 
find fresh health and renewed vigour. 
Enjoy a restful health-giving holiday 
in this land of colourful beauty and 
only five hours from 


ailmenis 


romantic charm, 
London by air. 
50-66 per cent. reduction in fares 
on cance Gente Railways. 


FASCINATING LAND OF MANY CONTRASTS 


| Interesting literature on the Czechoslovak Spas post free from the pa roe nog | 





Travel Bureau, Dent, S., 21 Regent St., S.W.1, or principal travel 
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Travel 


A HOLIDAY 


ONCE upen a time that prototype of all Irish politicians, Dan 
O’Connell, went om a deputation to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (who happened to be another Irishman). He 
received such cordial assurances about whatever he wanted 
that when he left the room he said to a colleague, ‘“‘ Did you 
observe how he took me by both hands?” ‘‘ Yes, indeed— 
I thought it a very good sign.” ‘* That means,” sighed Dan, 
*‘that he is going to deceive us.” I am reminded of the 
story by an American friend who has just been touring Ireland. 
** Everyone,”’ he chuckles, “has been assuring me so heartily 
that Ireland is quiet now, that I really believe it is not.” I 
shall not therefore say anything about the really monotonous 
calm that pervades this island, except that the characteristic 
architecture of Ireland was once a ruined castle, it is now 
an abandoned gaol—deep in nettles. 

Construction follows on quietness, and by offering new 
experiences asks for a different kind of travel. Under a native 
government there is a new evenness all over Ireland. One 
place is now just as racily Irish as another. On the other 
hand, within that general pattern that is slowly but surely 
establishing itself, there are separate local patterns of life— 
certain areas that are beginning to offer special interests. 
And I suggest that one might well choose, accordingly, a 
separate area where one can relish at once both the general 
pattern and the local variation. There is, that is to say, 
more to be found out, more to enjoy than there used to be. 

For example, there is no need to go now more than forty 
miles from Dublin to taste the far West, since there is a large 
colony of Connemara folk settled in Meath, all speaking 
Irish, all with their traditional costumes and crafts. On the 
other hand, the effect of the new decentralised factories may 
be seen equally well almost anywhere; cotton piece goods 
are made in Westmeath, typewriter ribbons in Meath, enamelled 
hollow-ware in Kerry, razor blades in Carlow, copper tubing 
in Galway, pottery in Wicklow, and so on. Again, Carlow, 
Leix, and Tipperary are consolidating a somewhat different 
type of farming life as a result of the sugar-beet factories in 
Carlow town, Thurles, and Mallow. 

The sportsman is the easiest traveller of all to cater for, 
since, if he is a fisherman he centres himself, so to speak, not on 
one point but on a flowing line ; and if he is a golfer, on many 
points. Not to take the well-known lakes or rivers, Corrib 
(centre Oughterard) or Mask (Clonbur, or Cong, or Ballinrobe), 
or the Blackwater (Fermoy), or the hundred streams of Donegal, 
there is that all-too-little known river, the Slaney, one of the 
most pleasant retreats for the discriminating angler, which gives 
us three counties, quite varied in their configuration and 
modes of life. It lures the visitor to foilow it to the mountainy 
region of Wicklow, through the leafy beats below Tullow, an 
excellent centre, up from the slob-lands at Wexford (which, 
by the way, are at another season one of the best places in these 
islands for wild duck). Or he will be tempted to run across 
in his car to the Barrow, if he wants bigger fish than a 2 lb. 
trout or a 12 lb. salmon. If he centres himself at Tullow, for 
salmon, or the picturesque hill-village of Baltinglass, for brown 
trout, he will have his fill of scenery and history on the off- 
days; for Enniscorthy takes him back to the thirteenth century, 
Parnell and Redmond lived across at Aughavannagh, and the 
Ninety Eight rebellion is all over the place. While, as for the 
neighbouring Barrow, which offers trout up to 3 lv. and salmon 
to 35 lb., he will find near Carlow, which has associations from 
the Duke of Clarence to Mr. Bernard Shaw, an image of the new 
field-and-factory Ireland that is most pleasing and persuasive. 

I know that if I were a long time out of Ireland and eager 
to taste its life again—the nearest analogy to the stranger 
possible for me to imagine—I had far rather settle for a fort- 
night at some little village on one of these rivers with a rod and 
a golf-bag and a few books, and be more certain of getting a 
contented holiday and “ bottling ”’ the flavour of the country 
than by any amount of wandering about at forty miles an hour 
day after day. To thove inland I might pick the Suir, at 
Carrick or Clonmel—one of our really charming country towns 
—for the variety of the Golden Vale. Or the Blackwater 
whose rich, heavy, wooded land might, like the Home of 
Morpheus in Spenser, whom it surely inspired (he living at 
Kilcolman Castle) : 

*lulle me into a slumber soft... 
mixt with a murmuring winde much like the swoyne of bees .. . 


” 


= 





IN IRELAND 


Or go North te Omagh or Strabane where the Mourne and the 
Finn rivers link the Free State to Northern Ireland. Or for 
the South West, pick any of the rougher Kerry streams or 
wilder lakes (at Caragh, or Kenmare, or Waterville) which 
suggest a hundred more like them in Connemara where the 
favourite centres and hotels are around Carma, Cashel, Renvyle 
and Leenane—places, says one fanciful wit, “ created by a 
fisherman who was a God for a devil who was a fish.” 


Sport not entirely apart, but less specially considered, there 
are roughly speaking six worth-while divisions in Ireland 
today. Kerry and West Cork are absolutely distinctive, 
externally and in the nature of the people. There, the rougher 
the country the more the interest, and the brighter the colour ; 
for the people are mountainy men and fisher-folk of upstanding 
character who live and die hard. For myself I should prefer 
to approach it, and indeed every part of Irdland, by the less 
frequented back-doors. So Killarney is surely best approached 
from the Caragh Lake side, aye or even from so far away as 
that unique little pocket of Gougane Barra. The East Coast 
is of a different mixture of blood and country from any other 
part of Ireland; the Slaney line is its back-door. Then 
softness and richness wave up across the flat central plain from 
Limerick and Tipperary to Louth—the inland region which, 
apart from a visit to Cashel, Killaloe, Clonmacnoise or Tara, 
is rarely if ever explored ; it is not wildly picturesque—it js 
flat or rolling—and yet it is the very heart of Ireland. Everyone 
knows the most colourful part of all the Free State, Galway, 
Mayo and Sligo, which no doubt will always be approached 
through Connemara. But how few, and what a pity how few, 
enjoy the lake-country east of the upper lakes of the Shannon, 
It is one of those regions that constantly surprise the visitor 
who finds in Roscommon, Leitrim, Cavan or Fermanagh, with 
their rolling downs and sedgy, grass-mered pools that drink 
the skies, a charm quite unlike another part of Ireland—more 
subtle, perhaps responding to a little more than usual sympathy 
and discrimination, so well defined in what I might call the 
Turgenevian prose and verse of William Allingham, Maria 
Edgeworth, or even Oliver Goldsmith. 


And there, with Allingham at Enniskillen, we are in the 
sixth of these natural groupings of life—Northern Ireland, an 
area whose individuality (even if the pillar-boxes do change 
from green to red, and the uniforms from grey to khaki) is so 
evident, compared either with England or the twenty-six 


‘ counties that, with magnificent insolence, are to be known in 


future (under Mr. de Valera’s new constitution) as Ireland! 
One has the trout-streams of Derry, like the Bann, and anglers’ 
haunts, like Magherafelt; the Eight Glens of Antrim; the 
seaside resorts of Donaghadee, Newcastle or Warrenpoint, 
each with eighteen holes, good hotels, all snuggling under the 
Mourne Mountains that send to another pleasant centre, 
Kilkeel, excellent mountain streams for the angler. 


That, inevitably, prevents me from forgetting the Royal 
Portrush, where the Irish Open Championship begins on 
July 27th, and suggests that a few dates might prove welcome 
reminders. First, there are: Races, arouid Dublin (at various 
courses), 3rd, 7th, roth, roth, and at the Curragh on the 
21st-22nd of July ; Killarney, 5th-6th ; Ballinrobe, 8th ; Galway 
(not tobe missed), 28th-29th. Then there isthe Irish End-to-End 
Motor Cycle Trial (Ulster Centre) on the 12th-13th. On 
August 2nd there is the Limerick Grand Prix. The Royal 
Dublin Society Horse Show from the 3rd to the 7th; while 
anyone who wants to see Clare having a day out should be at 
Miltownmalbay on the 12th. Last of all there will be a 
General Election on July 1st, in which week either Mr. 
de Valera or Mr. Cosgrave will once again march on Dublin 
at the head of 100,000 words. The preliminary venue for 
that sporting event is Everywhere. . . . The visitor arriving 
before July 1st need not be advised “‘ not to miss ” it. He will 
oe ar SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 

The Irish Tourist Association, 16 Jermyn Street, S.W.1, will 
supply the fullest information to intending travellers in the Irish 
Free State (Dublin office, 14-15 Lower O’Connell Street), For 
Northern Ireland—The Travel and Industrial Development Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 6 Arlington Street, S.W.1. In the 
Six Counties there is The Ulster Tourist Development Association, 
6 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
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CHOOSING A CAREER 


It has been shown by the enquiries of many of our readers, that information is 

needed regarding Schools and Training Colleges with a view to the Careers 

In the hope that it will be of help to our readers we 

publish below the announcements of a number of Schools and Organizations 
recommended for particular professions 
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BRITISH INSTITUTE 


of 
DRESS DESIGNERS 
The LEADING Academy 


DRESSMAKING, 
MILLINERY, 

LINGERIE, 

CREATIVE DESIGNING, 
DRAPING, 

CUTTING, 

FASHION ART, ete. 


A DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET, entitled— 


“CAREERS IN THE DRESS TRADE,” 


has been prepared and will be sent FREE 
on request— 


210c/211 PICCADILLY, W.1 


REG 2956. 








The Faculty of 
Religious Art 


In conjunction with the Parishes of 
St. Anne’s, _Soho, and St. Philip’s, 
Kensington, is giving a Garden Party 
on the afternoon of July 10th next, 
at The Abbey, Campden Hill Road, 
Kensington 

(by kind permission of Lady Mountain), under 
the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess 
of Argyll, The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Athlone 
The Rt. Rev. and Rt. Hon. The Lord Bishop 
of London, and others, 


to 


faise funds for the presentation of Re‘igious 
Drama and Religious Music throughout the 
country; and particularly in the above-named 
parishes. 


Will those interested in supporting these ob;ects 
kindly send subscriptions direct to: 


THE ie", OF RELIGIOUS ART, 
HE ALLEN ROOM, 
ST. ANNE’S CHURCH, 
DEAN STREET, W.1. 


INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY OF 
CHIROPODISTS 


21 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
Founded 1912. 


Patron: lis Grace The Duke ee Portland, 
RG Fe, GEv.e 


Incorporated 1915. 


The Society is the oldest examining body 
in Great Britain, its diploma being widely 
recognised by the Medical Profession as 
evidence of _ scientific knowledge and 
thorough practical training, the designatory 
letters being M.1.S.Ch. 


The course of instruction covers the whole 
sphere of the theory and practice of Chiro- 
pody, and includes tuition in Anatomy, 
Physiology, Medicine, and Surgery in so far 
as these have a bearing on Chiropody. All 
lectures on Medical subjects are given by 
members of the Medical Profession, and 
certain of the lectures are given in the 
Universities and Medical Schools of the 
cities where these Schools are situate. The 
training occupies two academic years, and 
may be taken at any one of the following 
Schools, which are recognised by the 
Society : 


EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF CHIROPODY, 
81 Newington Road, Edinburgh. 


GLASGOW & WEST OF SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE OF CHIROPODY, 
22 Windsor Terrace, Glasgow. 


LONDON FOOT Lng 8 bog SCHOOL OF 
CH PODY, 


33 Fitzroy atl London, W. 1. 
MANCHESTER SCHOOL CF 
CHIROPODY 


Oxford Place, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


These Schools are attached to Foot 
Clinics where Students are afforded oppor- 
tunities of seeing and treating those varied 
types of foot trouble which come within the 
province cf the Chiropodist. 

In addition, there is a Register of 
Private Teachers resident in certain areas 
where there is not a School recognised by 
the Society, with whom arrangements may 
be made to receive tuition privately. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, L. W. GRIFFITHS, F.L.A.Ay 
A.C.1.S. 


A TWO YEARS’ 
TRAINING COURSE 


SCIENTIFIC FARMING 


is offered to a limited number of suitable 
young men (17-22) from British Public 
and Secondary Schools at 


MACDONALD COLLEGE (MCGILL 
UNIVERSITY), MONTREAL, 
CANADA, 


under ideal conditions and at moderate 
cost, with prospect of permanent settlement. 
Those interested may secure full particu- 
lars free of charge from H. C. P. 
CRESSWELL, European Colonization 
Manager, Canadian Pacific, Trafalgar 


Square, W.C.2 








EMBASSY SCHOOL 
OF ACTING 


Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage, 
London, N.W.3. 


A limited number of young men 
and women selected for training in 


ACTING AND 
STAGE MANAGEMENT. 


Apply to the Secretary for Prospectus 
giving full particulars of Auditions, Fees, 
etc. PRimrose 6666. 








NURSERY NURSING 


THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN oosn.gee. 
FALLOWFIELD, MANCHESTER (A.N.T 


Educated Girls trained for the care of Infa nt3 
and Little Children. Practical and Theoretici! 
Instruction in all branches of Nursery Manage- 
ment and Hygiene. Fees £100, including 
Hospital Course if desired. Children up to four 
years received as Boarders under fully trained 
Nursery Superintendent. The College also offers 
a Nursery Training for half fees to four students 
each year, who give their services for one year 
in the lighter domestic work of the house before 
beginning their training. For prospectus end fu! 

particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. Holloway. 

















H. A. A. ©. 


Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Agricultural and Poultry Courses. 
A\!Courses both practical and scientific 
Cover modern production and 

marketing. 

340 AcrREs. 
Dairy HErp. Pics. 
MopDERATE FEEs. 

OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN. 
MoperN BUILDINGS. 


Princip al: 


CHARLES CROWTHER, M.A., Ph.D. 


NEXT SESSION OPENS 
OCTOBER 4th. 











THE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


SWANLEY 


KENT, 
TRAINS WOMEN IN ALL BRANCHES 
OF HORTICULTURE 


THE IDEAL OUT-DOOR CAREER 
FOR EDUCATED WOMEN. 


Also courses in:— 
DAIRY, PIG & POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
AND RURAL HOME MANAGEMENT. 


&% &® ® 


GOOD POSTS 
ARE ABUNDANT, AND THE DEMAND FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN EXCEEDS THE SUPPLY. 
For prospectus and details of scholarships 
apply to the Principal, 
Miss K. BARRATT, C.B.E., D.Sc. 








ENGINEERING TRAINING 
FARADAY HOUSE 


(The Electrical Standardising, Testing and 
Training Institution, Ltd.) 
[Established 1889.] 





CuaIRMAN OF THE GOVERNORS: 
The Right Hon. LORD aie aeniataiar a 
K.P. ‘CBG 
Pruxcipat: ALEXANDER RUSSELL, 
M.A., D.Se., F.R.S.° MLE. 


A Technical College oaitetal equipped for 
providing the sons of gentlemen with a 
complete education in Mechanical and Electri- 
4 aan ineering, including a PRACTICAL 

Ping in one of the 200 Manufacturing 
Werks and Power Stations in affiliation with 
the College for the purpose. 


The four years’ course commences in 
January, April and September. 
For Pesapectne apply to VICE-PROVOST, 


FARADAY HOU Se SOUTHAMPTON 
ROW, LONDON, W. "i 1, England. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


Tue best that can be said of the stock markets is that they 
are at any rate no worse than a week ago. Some may consider 
this very faint praise indeed, but experienced investors will 
know that it is much more difficult to check a gradual fall in 
values than to begin it. There is, of course, a moderate 
volume of bread-and- butter business Passing, but it is 
insufficient to make brokers cheerful, or to give a definite 
lead either up or down: 

In these circumstances: it™is “of greater significance than it 
sounds that the general sentiment is still one of optimism. 
As I have pointed out before, there is no great hope of any 
marked revival in. business until after, the holidays, but most 
people are confident--of-an autumn -recovery. It is true 
that this confidence is partly based-on rather nebulous hopes 
of some form of international economic co- -operation, but it 
also reflects a general belief that if such co-operation is forth- 
coming the economic recovery has a long way to go before 
we need worry about any recession. 

ee * * * . * i 
A BATCH OF PREFERENCES 

Meanwhile, a8 brokers hopefully point out, the present times 
are good buying -opportunities, at any rate for those-.who 
share my, optimism. It seems clear, however, that a higher 
yield basis will be required in future than has been the case 
during the past four years,‘partly in consequence of the upward 
trend of interest rates which now. seems firmly established. 

To my mind investors now definitely shy at yields of only 
34 per cent. or 3? per cent., however good the security. It 
therefore follows, in my opinion, that at: the present time 
what one would normally regard as second grade preference 
shares, yielding 4} per cent. to 5 per cent., may prove sounder 
holdings from the point of view of maintenance of market 
value than investments of higher standing and consequently 
offering lower returns. 

The type of preference share to which I refer is illustrated 
by the following examples : 


Times Price. Yield. 
covered. Sr oak Sea: 
Aspro 53% Cumulative Preference; , : 
ag a 10 23 «1h 415 0 
3ritish Tyre and Rubber 74°, ' ; 
T Gecubaie Preference Shares .. 6 32° 6 412 6 
Butler Machine Tool 5°, Cumulative rj 
Preference Shares. . : : 5 20 416 0 
(ex- aii. ) 
Hoover 54% Cumulative Preference 
Shares oe 9 23 0 416 0 
Worthington Simpson 6%; Cumula- a 
tive Preference Shares .. ma 6 414 06 


All these shares. offer yields’ which’ must be considered 
reasonably attractive even allowing for the general rise in 
interest rates since the beginning of this year. On the basis 
of latest earnings, their dividend requirements are amply 
cove red, and in each case there is reason to believe that current 
earnings are at least maintained. For the time being, therefore, 
1 see no reason to expect any set-back'in their prices, or to 

regard the income offered as being other than - well-secured. 
Nevertheless, the companies are concerns which operate 
in trades’ subject to considerable fluctuations and which haye 
not yet built up positions of impregnable strength. For this 

reason I would advise spreading: an investment- over three or 
four of them rather than-placing all one’s eggs in ‘one basket. 

x * x x! 
* A SOUND HOTEL SHARE 

Hotel shares, as a class, have a reputation for rather wide 
fluctuations in profits and dividends. These: fluctuations 
make them unsuitable outlets for investors who lack close 
acquaintance with;conditions in’ the industry which would 
enable them to anticipate ‘changes in its fortunes. I do not 
think, however, that this objection can be raised against 
Trust Houses £1 Ordinary shares, which I consider an attractive 
investment at 30s., yielding approximately £4 13s. 6d. per cent. 

Many readers are no doubt acquainted with some of the 
Company's 200-odd hotels. They will know that it has 
catered particularly for those whose purses are not so long as 
they might be, and has offered particular attractions to the 
motorist by assuring him of food and lodging at more or less 
standard prices at all the Company’s premises. Hence I think 


it reasonable to assume that in future, although profits will 
inevitably vary with general trading conditions, the popularity 















of motoring will give the Company a substantial yo} 
fairly stable business. 

The yield of £4 13s. 6d. per cent. is based on the dividend 
of 7 per cent. paid for the year to March 31st last. In that 
year profits rose from £184,539 to. £223,676, and net earnings 
on the Ordinary shares were 9 per cent., thus covering the 
dividend with a moderate margin. During the year the 
company’s interests were expanded by the acquisition of hotels 
at ‘Ascot, Salisbury and Bexhill. These acquisitions and 
the ‘ generally’ satisfactory trading conditions should ensure 
continuance of the rising trend of earnings seen for several 
years past. 


ume of 


x * x * 

: SHIPBUILDING CUM ARMS EQUITY 

‘However much one may regret it, it appears inevitablg 
that armament ‘makers. willbe active over the next few- -years; 
Although their profits are, rightly, to be restricted they will 
presumably experience rising earnings with the increased 
turnover. One of the more attractive shares in this field 
is John Brown and Co. ros. Ordinary, perhaps chiefly for 
the paradoxical.reason that armaments are by no means th¢ 
only interest of the company. ' i 

Actually, its principal concern is shipbuilding, and its 
name will be remembered as the builders of the ‘ Queen 
Mary’ and its sister ship.’ In’ “addition, John Brown has 
varied iron and steel and engineering interests with a wide 
range of products. The shipbuilding yards have naval orders 
in hand, and the company has another finger in the armaments 
pie through its control of Thomas Firth and John Bi wn, 
the second largest maker of armour plating. This subsidiary; 
however, is also only partially an armaments maker, as its 
main interest is the manufacture of special steels of all types, 
including stainless steel cutlery. a 

I like the shares because the company has such important 
interests in industries which are forging ahead, apart alto- 
gether from its rearmament-activities, although these’ will no 
doubt add substantially to. profits over. the next few years: 
At the current price of 358. 6d. the yield is £5 12s. 6d: per 
cent. on.last year’s dividend of 15 per cent., free of tax, which 
was adequately covered by earnings of 20 per cent., and I feel 
justified in anticipating an increase in the distribution for 


the current year. 
x * x * 


Venturers’ Corner 

In Canada, as in other countries, railroad earnings fell 
so severely during the depression that not even maintenance 
expenditure could be kept up. It is therefore natural that 
the recovery in traffics now being seen brings as much joy 
to the hearts of the railway equipment makers as to stock- 
holders. 

One company which is understood to. be benefiting very 
considerably is the National Steel Car Corporation. This 
company was reported recently to have orders in hand amount- 
ing to over $10,000,000. It is the leader in its own field, 
and supplies both railroad and street car companies, making 
also automobile chassis and body woodwork. In addition 
there is a useful sideline in the manufacture for Canadian 
distribution of snow ploughs and similar products of the La 
Plante Choate Manufacturing Company. 

Before the depression good profits were earned, rising to 
$8.83 per share in 1930. There was then a sharp and severe 
slump, but after losses in the three previous years, 9 cents 
per share was shown for the year to June 30th last. In the 
current period, which closes at the end of this month, there 
should have been further improvement, although the full 
benefit of the orders received will not be seen until the following 
accounts are available. 

The shares are now quoted around $50. There is no 
debenture or preference capital to have got into arrears, and 
as it is believed that the plant has-been well written down, 
there are also no arrears of depreciation to worry about. Hence 
bigger business will bring a sharp upswing in earnings, and 
I should not be surprised to see a net figure of around $4 
per share for 1937-38. CURATOR. 

[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Corre- 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.) 
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TO THE LAND OF 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


IN THE 


ARANDORA 
STAR 





The World's 
most delightful 
cruising liner. 


+ JULY 10 


Faroe lioete The Land of the Midnight Sun, 
Iceland, Spitzbergen, The great Ice Barrier, only 
490 miles from the North Pole yet warm as 
midsummer, Norwegian Fjords and Bergen. 


20 DAYS from 34 GNS. 


Bergen, Norwegian Fjords and Germany. 


13 DAYS from 22 GNS. 


Seddhecn’ Capitals, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Estonia, Danzig, Kiel Canal ‘and 
Germany. 

20 DAYS from 34 GNS. 


Write today ~ illustrated brochure and full details of the 


937 ARANDORA STAR Cruises. 


ek Must he i* 


Whitenall 2260. 
C.F.H. 166 
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MOSCOW 
LENINGRAD 
CAUCASUS 
UKRAINE 
CRIMEA 
VOLGA 


You can visit them 


all from £1 per day 


all-inclusive 


Ask for: details from any leading 
Travel Agency, or from Intourist 
Ltd., Bush House, London, W.C. 2. 


‘| REROERE 





a a month > 29 


Travel-times to the Far East are considerably 
shorter by the western route via Canada. 
Canadian Pacific ‘“ Empress,” ‘* Duchess ” and 
“Mont” liners, Europe to Quebec or 
Montreal; fast C.P.R. trains across Canada; 
the great White Empress liners from Van- 
couver to Japan, China, and Manila. 
Canadian Australasian ships, Vancouver to 


Auckland and Sydney. 


Ask us about Independent World Tours from 
£148 .11.9 first class. 
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For Further Particulars 
—Your Local Agent or 


WORLD'S + GREATEST * TRAVEL + SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 (WHItehall 7800), and 

103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3; Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, 

Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast 
and Dublin. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


OTTOMAN BANK 
CONDITIONS IN THE NEAR EAST 
SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE’S SPEECH 


THE annual general meeting of the Ottoman Bank was held on 
June 22nd at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B., who presided, 
in the course of his speech, said: In spite of the threat of political 
complications, which continued to prevail in the world at large— 
more especially so with the outbreak of civil war in Spain—the 
recovery, which began in 1935, was continued during the year under 
review. However, the character of this movement is peculiar, in 
that it consists essentially in an irregular series of purely national 
internal recoveries. Hence its irregular pulse and the slow rate of 
revival in international trade. 

In the total of world commerce, Europe itself, handicapped by the 
abuse of quota systems and by the general adoption of compensation 
agreements, benefited only to a small degree in the general 
improvement. - E 

However, all things considered, the new and rapid rise in agricul- 
tural products and in metal ores has had the effect, not perhaps of 
restoring a wholesome and durable prosperity, but at least of improv- 
ing very considerably the economic position of the various countries 

- in the Balkans and in the Near East in which we work. Almost every 
one of our groups of branches and of our subsidiaries has felt the 
beneficial effect of this development. 

CurRENCY DIFFICULTIES. 

If the general results submitted to you do not entirely reflect the 
situation, the fact is to be imputed to currency difficulties, and more 
precisely to the currency crisis in the Gold Bloc, latent throughout 
the year, which came to a head in the month of September last, as 
you are well aware. 

~The event did not find us unprepared. Your committee had not 
been indifferent to the attacks on these currencies in May and 
November, 1935, and had already envisaged the precautions to be 
taken in order to. reduce to the strict minimum the effect of an even- 
tual devaluation on a portion of the funds of the Bank. In fact, when 
this devaluation occurred—simultaneously in France, Switzerland 
and Holland, and-shortly afterwards in Italy and several other coun- 
tries whese currency was of-less international importance—we had 
already taken precautionary measures with the object of limiting the 
loss to.a figure which could be covered by provisions previously con- 
stituted to meet eventualities of this kind. Nevertheless, such a 
concentration of our funds in the currency of the balance-sheet 
was bound to have an inevitable reaction on their productiveness. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN TURKEY. 


The year 1936 was, on the whole, favourable to the economic 
welfare of Turkey. Thanks to the combination of improved condi- 
tions, the impulse given to our exploitation in Turkey, following the 
Convention of 1933, is now bearing fruit. Under an energetic and 
competent management, our staff has realised the possibilities pro- 
vided by the credit of our establishment. For three years current 
accounts creditor have shown sustained progress. Accordingly, we 
are taking year by year a greater part in the financing of trade, and 
especially of export trade. 

IMPROVED POSITION IN EGYPT. 

The year 1936 will be remembered for the signature of the Treaty 
of Friendship and Alliance between Egypt and Great Britain. By 
the terms of this Treaty Great Britain recognises Egypt as an inde- 
pendent Sovereign State. I think it may safely be said that the 
general economic condition of the country has improved. 

Our branches in Egypt continued during 1936 to feel the effect 
of the very’ keen competition between the banks, but it is hoped 
that the increasing prosperity of Egypt will provide better results 
in 1937. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE CONTROL. 

During 1936 the outstanding event in Iran was the reintroduction 
on March Ist of a strict control of foreign exchange. The control 
is still in force. The branches of the Ottoman Bank have taken a 
good share in such local business as was available, but results have 
naturally been less favourable than they would have been had it 
been possible to operate in foreign exchange. 

After dealing with the countries in which they were interested 
through their subsidiaries, the i continued: Our offices 
in London and Paris have used their endeavours under the circum- 
stances and in the absence of remunerative employment to make 
the best possible use of the large liquid means at their disposal. 

CurRRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS. 

I should like, subject to the reserve imposed by the monetary 
and political conditions of the world today, to, make a few favourable 
forecasts with regard to the present year. Our own readjustment 
is practically complete, or is on the way to being completed, and we 
expect to profit therefrom sooner or later, hoping, as we do, that 
we shall not be deprived of its advantages by a continuance of the 
present monetary instability. ‘ 

The balance-sheet at December 31st, 1936, shows, after deduction 
of all charges and the amortisation of doubtful debts, a net balance 
of £78,365, which, together with the amount previously carried 
forward of £29,782, leaves a total of £108,149 at our disposal. 

Your committee proposes to you to distribute the same dividend 
of three shillings as during the last six years. If you are so good 
as to follow our recommendations, this dividend will be payable on 
June 28th, in Istanbul, London and Paris, free of all tax in Paris. 
The amount again carried forward will be £33,149. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


















FINANCE ee 
PSYCHOLOGY AND MARKETs 

IF at the present moment the investor were to turn back 
the forecasts written some six months ago of the cealiaha. 
conditions in 1937, I am afraid he would fail to find ed 
anticipations of so severe a setback in public securities as én 
which has taken place during the past six months. In man 
of the reviews, a cautious tone was adopted, and the welilien 
was given, that the upward movement in securities could 
not be expected to continue indefinitely, but there were 
probably few who expected the setback to be so early and so 
pronounced as- it-has been. 

Now, according to some market experts, including Tepre- 
sentatives of leading Stock Exchange firms, much of this 
depreciation: is to be attributed to causes of a psychological 
character,.and a circular issued by one leading firm, asserts 
that a powerful influence has been what is described as “ the 
slump obsession.” The writer of this says : 

“The restored confidence which carried us forward through 
five years of growing activity has lately been shaken, first by a gold 
scare which is now nearly dead, next by an ill-conceived National 
Defence Contribution which is happily succeeded by a greatly 


improved and simplified substitute, and.now by a boom and slump 
mentality, which is in urgent need of extermination. 























“According to the popular fallacy as usually expounded (1) 9 jying : 
there was boom before 1929, (2) then a disastrous siump, (3) there [i fowards 
is a trade boom now, (4) consequently this, also must end sooner in freig! 
or later in an equally devastating collapse.” i, and | 

I cannot help thinking that this statement expresses the [iy pactical 
position somewhat crudely, though the writer is no doubt fg #4 : 
referring to the many articles which have been written by ee 
economists, suggesting that the way to prevent the usual 
severe reaction from excessive financial and commercial Durin 
activity being followed by an actual slump is to prepare for [jj 
that event by preventing, as far as may be possible, en hs 
anything like an unhealthy boom, whether in trade or finance, althougl 
The writer of the circular to which I have referred then @ upped 
devotes some space to showing that so far there has been — 
nothing in the nature of an unhealthy boom, either in stocks You | 
or in commodities and that it is this perpetual talk about a @ socks t 
possible slump which is affecting the minds of the investors, @ the star 
and is bringing business on the Stock Exchange to a standstill sens 
and occasioning unnecessary loss to investors. dae t 

CAUSES OF DEPRESSION. maintai 

While, however, fully appreciating the force of these ge 
arguments, and especially of the effect which can be produced me 8 
at any time by psychological influences of a depressing @ judge, 
character, I venture to think that the writer has scarcely (§ under 1 
made a sufficient allowance for such hard facts as the following: Jj Refe 

(1) That many of the influences responsible for trade sdptor 
activity and for the prolonged rise in securities have been @ the-par 
either artificial or temporary. The ease in money responsible @ of the. 
for the great rise some two years ago in gilt-edged securities bx u 
was largely the result of monetary policy on the part of § fitac 
this country and the United States, while the operations adjustr 
of Exchange Equalisation Accounts have done much to expand The 
credit. These Government measures may, or may not, have tens 
been justified by the requirements of the situation, and they ¥ So 
may, or may not, be proved to have been wisely ordained. 9 We ha 
The point is, however, that because they were not of a purely of avia 
natural character and depend for ‘their continuance upon ag 

oe , S$ OI 
Government policies rather than upon natural condi- § ; 
tions, there has been the underlying tendency to mistrust § gj are 
somewhat their enduring influence. 

(2) The market for gilt-edged securities in particular has “You 
been adversely affected by the great growth in the national joo 
expenditure just’ as the original rise was ‘helped by the pay 
economy programme of six years ago. Here again, I know § withr 
that much of the increase in expenditure, especially in later we ha 
years, has been due to unpreventable causes, such as the pats 
need for rearmament outlays. Unfortunately, the Govern- acy 
ment in its desire to keep up prices of gilt-edged securities long § 
has issued its recent loans on terms wholly unacceptable Positis 
to the investor; with the result that it has-been a case of — 
constant re-sales by Government departments of blocks 0! spond 
stock which should have been at the first instance placed it J at pr 
the hands of the investor. The fall thus brought about m on th 


Government and kindred stocks was bound to have its effect In 
in bringing down prices of almost every form of investment 


security. 
(Continued on page 1212.) 
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PANY MEETING 


sHELL” TRANSPORT AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 
LORD BEARSTED’S ADDRESS 


g annual general meeting of the “‘ Shell ” Transport and Trading 
jmpany, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, June 22nd, at Southern 
ouse, Cannon Street, London, E.C 
The Rt: Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the Chairman), in the 
gusse of his speech, said: I would draw your attention once again 
the soundness of your company’s financial position, and. would 
it out that while the assets are upwards of £52,800,000 your 
yditors “amount to only £66,000. The balance of profit and 
jgs' account is upwards of £964,000 greater than in 1935, and 
us to recommend a dividend of 2s. 6d. per £1 of stock on 
je increased capital of the company, the new. stock issued in 
arch, 1937, ranking in accordance with the terms of the issue 
gr the final dividend for the year ended December 31st, 1936; 
te dividend, as usual, is to be free of tax. 
Your company was once more in the position of being able to 
an interim dividend in January, and, to forestall further queries, 
|may state that it is not proposed to consider the matter again 
fore‘ January of next year. The shipping position at the end 
ofthe year 1936 shows that through various sources ‘the Group 
id at its disposal over 2,000,000 tons of loading capacity, and 
the year it carried well over 20,000,000 tons of cargo. 
Towards the middle of the year there was a temporary setback 
in freight rates, but from October onward a heavy demand set 
g,and at the present minute it would be safe to say that there is 
ically no tanker tonnage laid up in the world. We ourselves 
ded 18 new tankers with a dead-weight capacity of approximately 
190,000 tons to our fleet, which is probably today the most up-to- 
date in the world. 








INCREASED CONSUMPTION. 

During the year the production of your Group increased from 
26,620,019 tons to 28,172,570 tons. Coincident with this general 
increase in the consumption of our products throughout the world 
there has been a somewhat easier currency position generally, and, 
athough I am happy to say that we have never been seriously handi- 
upped by frozen credits, there has undoubtedly been an improving 
tendency in this respect. I am hopeful that this is a clear indication 
of some return to prosperity. 

You have heard a good deal about the accumulation of emergency 
stocks by. various Governments. Your company continues to take 
the standpoint that it is not the duty of industry to provide stocks 
inexcess of those required fully to protect their own trade require- 
ments and to give to the public complete security that at all normal 
times they will be provided with all the supplies they need. “I 
maintain that, if Governments feel that as a political measure stocks 
must be provided against the time of emergency, the cost of providing 
such stocks is a burden that should be shouldered by the whole 
community and not one particular section of it. As far as I can 
judge,only a small part of the increased consumption for the period 
under review is due to the laying down of such emergency stocks. 

Referring to- the position of the industry in the United States, 
lam glad to report that the year 1936 saw a continuation of the 
ifiproved conditions which, as a result of strenuous efforts on 
the-part of leading oil companies, had set in during the latter part 
of the.previous year. Generally speaking, the oil-producing States, 
with the exception of California, co-operated to prevent wasteful 
production in excess of demand. As a result, crude prices estab- 
lished’ some recovery in the early part of the year and a gradual 
adjustment in refined product prices followed. 

The development of the Shell aviation organisation continues. 

ging routes and types of machines frequently necessitate 
heavy investment and completely new equipment in order adequately 
to provide for the ‘supply of oil and spirit to these new services. 
We-have always endeavoured to provide an organisation well ahead 
ofaviation requirements, and our confidence in the future of aviation 
is such that we have no hesitation in maintaining and extending 
this organisation so that wherever new routes are developed or the 
lone pioneer blazes the trail Shell aviation spirit and lubricating 
oil are available for their requirements. 

SUCCESSFUL NEW QUALITIES. 

You will all have seen our recent announcements drawing atten- 
tion to the new qualities of Shell motor spirit. I am sure that those 
of you who are motorists have already noticed these qualities your- 
selves. If you Cast your minds back for a moment, you will agree 
with me when I say that in our advertisements of Shell motor spirit 
we have never made any spectacular claims. It has been our policy 
simply to keep the name Shell in the public eye, confident that 
Personal trial or recommendation would endorse its all-round excel- 
lence. The success of this policy needs no elaboration, for over a 
long series of years Shell motor spirit has maintained a pre-eminent 
Position in public favour. But during all these years it must not 
be thought that the quality or composition of the petrol remained the 
same. As the design of motor car engines developed, so in corre- 
sponding measure did Shell develop, too. We have always aimed 
a producing a motor spirit suitable for the greatest number of cars 
on the road. 

In keeping Shell the ideal all-round spirit we have managed to 
exchide from it all constituents of a non-petroleum nature such as 
are frequently used today. Shell remains a 100 per cent. petroleum 
Product with all the advantages that that implies. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING 
WILLOUGHBY’S CONSOLIDATED 
SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN REVENUE 





THE ordinary general meeting of Willoughby’s Consolidated Company 
Limited, was held on June 21st, at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Colonel H. T. Fenwick, C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O. (Chairman of 
the Company), said : : * es , 

You may remember that at the special general meeting held last 
December in connexion with the return of capital I informed you 
that I thought the matter would be carried through and completed 
in June or July of this year. This still holds good, as I am informed 
by our solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp and Co., that the 
forms required by the law are almost complete and that the final 
application to the Courts should take place in three to four weeks 
from now. 

BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS. 


If you will first of all turn to the balance-sheet, you will see that 
the creditors in London stand at £7,164, made up chiefly of income- 
tax due last January and then paid. The creditors in South Africa 
stood at £1,600, representing ordinary trade liabilities. 


On the assets side of the balance-sheet you will observe that 
property and outlay has been reduced to the extent of £16,213 
and is shown at £313,551. Cattle stand at £73,805, which is practic- 
ally the same as last year. With regard to our holding of shares 
and Debentures, you will observe that their value showed the large 
appreciation of £148,000 at market price, compared with what 
they stood at in our books. I may say in passing that today, owing 
to the marked depreciation which has taken place since the beginning 
of the year, our portfolio does not show the large appreciation which 
it did on December 31st last. Nevertheless, it does still show an 
appreciation which is pleasant to contemplate. While still on the 
balance-sheet I would like to point out that the liquid assets of 
Willoughby’s, as shown in the books, show an increase of £33.363, 
compared with the previous year. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTs. 


Now, turning to the profit and loss account for the year under 
review, you will observe that London and Bulawayo expenses are 
£350 higher. The amount written off mining claims abandoned 
and prospecting expenses was £16,221 3s., against £3,370 9s. 2d. in 
1935, and the debit for income-tax stands at £4 384 8s. 2d., which 
is some £3,000 less than the previous year. 


Now, to come to the credit side of the profit and loss account, 
the total gross revenue is £85,387 16s. 9d., as compared with 
£66,911 18s. 11d. in 1935, each source of revenue showing a satis- 
factory increase. The items which go to make up this revenue are 
first of all our: business out in Rhodesia, which shows a profit of 
£24,004, against £17,710 12s. 4d. for the previous year, and this 
without any special windfall in the shape of a large sale of land. 
In this item is included our cattle ranching business, which, after 
many years of ups and downs, is, I think, becoming firmly established. 
This is due to several causes, of which the most important is probably 
the rise in prices of primary commodities, and that both the pro- 
ducers of cattle and those who handle them have learnt their business 
better. Personally, I have always been of opinion that Southern 
Rhodesia would become in time a considerable meat exporting 
country, and that bids fair to come to fruition. 


SHARE AND MINING INTERESTS. 


The next item I would draw your attention to is the amount of 
revenue we received in 1936 for dividends and interest. This at 
£28,795 6s. 2d. compares with the previous year, £26,281 10s. 8d., 
an increase of roughly £2,500. The third. item .of. importance 
is profit on realisation of shares amounting to £30,827 14s. Id. 
This item must, of course, be a fluctuating one, dependent on the 
markets. With this in view we have used the profit on the realisation 
of shares in writing down certain assets, namely, £16,000 in respect 
of mining claims abandoned, and in placing £18,000 to reserve, 
and are then able to pay our dividend of 5 per cent. and carry forward 
£1,500 more than last year. I think I can safely say that we have 
had a fairly satisfactory year. 

As regards mining, I regret to say that this industry has done 
but little for Willoughby’s in 1936. A large number of claims and 
prospects were inspected during the year on behalf of the Company 
and the Rhodesia Premier Syndicate, of which the Company holds 
one-third. For the most part these were not of sufficient promise 
to be worth acquiring, and for those which showed sufficient promise 
to be worth pursuing the purchase price asked by the owners was 
prohibitively high. There are many prospectors and mining 
companies like ourselves in search of mining properties, and as a 
result of this competition owners are asking larger sums for their 
properties than they appear to be worth. 


In conclusion, I should like to say a few words on the general 
trend of affairs in Southern Rhodesia. During 1936 business gener- 
ally in the colony has continued to increase, helped, of course, by 
the activity of the mining interests. Both imports and exports 
showed an increase and the railway traffics have been well maintained. 
At the other end of the country, namely, in Mashonaland, the farmers 
who grow tobacco have done very much better than they have done 
in previous years. Anything that helps the general prosperity of 
Southern Rhodesia wili help Willoughby’s Company, and I can 
only say in- conclusion that I think the stars in their course are 
favourable. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





PHILIP HILL AND PARTNERS 





PROSPECTUS ESTIMATES EXCEEDED 





MR. PHILIP HILL’S REPORT 





‘THE annual meeting of Philip Hill & Partners, Limited, was held 
on Wednesday last at the Hotel Victoria, London. 


Mr. Philip E. Hill (Chairman of the company) said that the results 
of the year under review had been divided into two parts. The first 
covered the period from March, 31st to September 30th, 1936, when 
the business was a private company. The second covered the six 
months from October 1st to March 31st, and represented the results 
achieved since they had become a public company. If they deducted 
from the profit figures of the past six months the amount required 
to pay the directors’ fees and preference dividend, £356,058 was left 
as profit for the six months before deducting income tax, which 
compared with the prospectus estimate of £313,615 for the whole 
year. 


The directors had adopted a conservative dividend policy. A 
dividend of 123 per cent. actual had been paid for the period, which, 
after allowing for income tax, was approximately one-third of the 
amount available. They recommended placing the sum of £150,000 
to equalisation of dividend account and carrying forward £29,855, a 
result which was gratifying to the board and, they hoped, pleasing 
to the shareholders, particularly having regard to the change in the 
tendency of markets which had become pronounced in the last 
month or so of their financial year. 


Boarp’s New IssvE Poricy. 


They had in the past aimed at linking up finance with trade and 
industry over a widespread field, particularly in connexion with 
the businesses which the directors had established and developed, 
and for which they remained largely responsible; and secondly in 
carrying out selective financial issues of proved undertakings, and in 
that connexion he thanked the thousands of the British investing 
public who had never failed to support what wes known, he believed, 
as a “* Philip Hill issue,”’ frequently to the point of embarrassment by 
subscribing vast sums which could not possibly be utilised. That 
support had given them a unique record in the City of London as 
tar as successful issues were concerned. 


This house would never make a public issue unless they had 
satisfied themselves beforehand not merely that it was an issue that 
should prove a success, but that the undcr-aking for which capital 
was being raised, as far as it was humanly possible to see, would be 
properly managed. Every transaction was exhaustively investigated, 
its management was carefully considered and, if they decided to 
transact the business, they were prepared to live with it and do their 
utmost to see that the shareholders and themselves obtained a satis- 
factory investment. 


They hid a number of attractive financial proposals before them. 
After the very closest examination they had decided to sponsor the 
issue of £1,800,000 debenture stock and 180,000 ordinary shares of 
Odeon Theatres, Limited, on terms which ensured its success. 


Turring to other sources of income, a considerable part of their 
revenue would always be obtained from general financial business 
and from their investments. Those covered a wide field and were very 
carefully selected and constantly reviewed. Despite the setback 
which kad occurred in the Stock Exchange since the termination of 
the company’s financial year, the market value of their investments 
today, as compared with March 31st, skowed a difference of about 
2 per cent. only. 


Goop PROSPECTS. 


As to their current position and outlook, their new financial year 
had opened in April, since when the City had been in a depressed 
mood. The gold scare and Budget uncertainties, coupled with the 
Coronation period, had not been very conducive to profitable financial 
operations, and, even now that details of the new taxation were known, 
markets continued apathetic. He wou!d hasten to dispel any fears 
which shareholders might have as to their next dividend. The 
directors proposed to pay 12 per cent. actual for the period to end 
on September 30th next on that date, and he was already in a position 
to state that after providing for that and all current expenses there 
would be a large surplus on their revenue for the six months 
March 31st to September 30th. 


As regarded the general outlook, he could see no justification for 
present pessimism. Having regard to the views expressed on the 
taxation proposals, there was no shred of valid reason for the depressed 
market conditions existing. It was obvious that money was circulat- 
ing more freely, and that must mean a further increase in industrial 
activity. They were of opinion that there were unmistakable signs 
of extensive trade recovery. He looked forward with every con- 
fidence to their meeting next year. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE 
(Continued from page 1210.) 

(3) One of the outstanding features of the Stock Markets 
when prices were rising extensively and generally was th 
great advance in the price of gold shares, sympathetic with 
the rise in the price of gold itself. For the Past mon: 
however, apprehensions originally stimulated by reports 
from Washington have been entertained that, owing to the 
great increase in gold production and the huge stores of the 
metal in the United States, a cut in the price of gold was 
probable. The reports have been denied repeatedly, but 
their effect has been to produce a great fall in all South 
African gold shares and the effect of losses in that direction 
has naturally exercised its influence upon other markets, 

(4) Som: months ago, a great deal of British money: was 
placed in American securities in the belief that Prices in 
Wall Street were likely to rise substantially. In the United | 
States, however, this great influx of foreign capital and 
the advance in prices both of shares and commodities has 
excited apprehensions in Washington and something like 
a campaign against the movement has taken place. This 
has resulted in a general fall in American securities and, 
once again, losses have been sustained calculated to react 
upon the Stock Markets generally. 

(5) By way of adding to the adverse influences operating 
upon markets the past six months have scen a fresh currency 
and political crisis in France, and although this may have 
resulted in French balances being sent here, the situation 
is quite rightly regarded as an undesirable one, both from 
the financial and political standpoint. 

(6) At this moment, when a good many adverse influences 
were affecting the Stock Markets there came some two 
months ago a bolt from the blue in the shape of the ill- 
considered original proposals of the N.D.C. impost. It is 
true that the proposals have since been withdrawn and a 
more reasonable tax has been introduced in its place, 
Unfortunately, however, the withdrawal did not take place 
until infinite harm had been done, for the Government 
itself has now virtually confessed that the markets’ view 
of the original tax as being inequitable and calculated to check 
business enterprise was thoroughly justified. It is one thing, 
however, to set in motion influences calculated to check 
public confidence and another to restore the feeling of 
assurance that previously existed, and undoubtedly some 
part of the depreciation, at all events in Home Industrial 
shares, must be attributed to the unfortunate effect of the 
original N.D.C. impost. 

(7) And finally, there has of course in the background 
lurked the apprehensions with regard to the international 
political outlook. In a sense the expenditure on the rearma- 
ment programme has given some reassurance, but in another 
sense the magnitude of the expenditure has also served as 
a constant reminder of the dangers which have to be faced. 
Whether the actual situation at the moment is better or 
worse than a few months ago, only those with inside know- 
ledge can say, but just as twelve months ago the exuberant 
cheerfulness of markets was such as to withstand the effect 
of any concern with regard to European developments, so 
today, when the psychology of markets has changed, greater 
attention is given to political possibilities. 

FINAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

In view of these very tangible factors and others which 
might easily be enumerated, it is scarcely surprising that 
their cumulative effect upon Stock Exchange prices should 
have been very great. It can of course be admitted that 
just as a few months ago the tendency was to ignore all 
unfavourable points or possibilities in the situation, so the 
tendency today may be rather in the other direction. Trade 
undoubtedly remains active, and while much of it & 
connected with the special rearmament expenditure of 
the Government, there is also a very real revival of what 
may be termed ordinary trade, and there are not altogether 
wanting indications of some expansion in international trade. 
I think it is probable, too, that the gold scare has beet 
considerably exaggerated, by which I mean that even 
there were to be some small cut in the price for the metal 
the effect might not be anything like as disastrous as’ his 
been stated in some quarters. Not only so, but it is als 
probable that accumulated investment resources are vey 

(Continued on page 1214.) 
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pANY MEETING 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 





isSTANTIAL ADVANCE IN TRADING PROFITS 





INCREASE OF CAFITAL APPROVED 





msDING at the meeting of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, 
“4 in.London on June 2ist,.the Right Hon. Lord Cadman of 
dale, G.C.M.G., D.Sc. (Chairman), in moving the adoption 
the report and accounts, said: The most striking figure is the 
wing profit of £9,443,950, which shows the remarkable increase 
{3,464,741- . This increase ‘is almost entirely due to the growth 
gett proceeds from the sale of-oil, and the.most satisfactory feature 
shat nearly 60 per cent. of the increase is attributable to expansion 
psales tonnage, the nett price realised having advanced by less than 
per cent. Increased production and the larger profit participation 
the Iranian Government, owing to the higher dividend on the 
Nidinary..stock, account for the increase under. Royalty. ‘The 
sease in the amount provided for Income Tax is mainly due to the 
pation of £1,200,000 to General Reserve. 


You already know the dividend and the bonus which we are 
mommending, and I feel sure you are pleased at the increased 
jiribution, and the manner in which it has been earned. (Applause.) 


‘THE BALANCE-SHEET, 


Turning now to the balance-sheet, I would particularly ask you to 
jk at the first figure on the assets side, £3,877,228. This figure 

ts the written down value of the refinery at Abadan with all 
te plant for the multitude of processes now necessary in dealing 
mh crude and products, the tankage for storing crude and refined 
tis, the housing accommodation for staff and workmen, the pipelines 
fr transporting oil from the fields, and the equipment for the dis- 
rbution organisation in Iran which is growing rapidly. As the 
wmage handled was just over 8,000,000 tons, the present book value 
the above assets is under 10s. per ton, a truly remarkable figure. 
though it has been mentioned on previous occasions, I think it 
sworth repeating that.the practice in this Company and its sub- 
tdiaries is to write off all drilling costs as they are incurred. 


The only other items to which I need refer are: Stock of Stores, 
t—£1,210,445. The increase here is due partly to rise in prices 
materials, and partly to anticipatory purchases owing to fear of 
je delivery. Creditors and Sundry Liabilities. The increase of 
jut over £1,000,000 is mainly due to increased provision for British 
wation and for royalty payable to the Iranian Government. 


During the year under review our total production and receipts 
crude oil amounted to 9,517,000 tons, of which 8,198,000 tons 
wre Obtained from our fields in,Iran and 1,219,000 tons were 
neeived from the Iraq Petroleum Company. 


DEMAND FoR “‘ HIGH OCTANE” SPIRIT. 


The demand for what is termed “ high octane ” spirit has made 
great calls on the research, development and refining sides of our 
operations. Motor spirit which would have been a first-class 
product a few years ago has to be “‘ reformed” to meet current 
tundards of quality. Reforming is a process carried out at high 
tmperatures and pressures which induce a molecular change, 
tabling the resultant products to operate satisfactorily in the 
high-compression engines of today. 


SHIPPING. 


The position of the tanker freight market has undergone a 
tmarkable change since I last addressed you. Demand for tonnage 
las greatly increased, all the vessels which were laid up have gone 
sea again, and freights have risen sharply. 


During the latter part of 1936, our fleet was supplemented by 
ww ships ordered under the programme in hand. Some of these 
have now been running successfully for several months. Their 
performance, in speed and fuel consumption, reflects credit upon 
designers and builders. 


PROSPECTS. 


It is obvious that, in many respects, the prosperity of the 
Mtroleum industry, and consequently of the company, is largely 
determined by external conditions. Internally, the industry seems 
me to be healthier than it has been for a long time past. Last 
year, as you have realised, was a prosperous year for us, and signs 
we not wanting that this prosperity will continue. The Board 
luve, therefore, formed the opinion that the time has now come 

the issued capital of the company should be brought into 
Coser relationship with the capital employed in the business. 


Ina comprehensive: undertaking such as ours, working on small 
and embracing every phase from producing the crude to 

the collection of the ultimate sale. proceeds of the products from 
consumer, there are many uncertainties and fluctuations. You 
wil understand, therefore, that it is quite impracticable to say what 
be our earning capacity for any great length of time ahead. 

So far as this year has gone, however, results are favourable, sales 
Wnnage continues to expand, and sales prices have further increased. 


(Applause.) 


The report was unanimously adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING 


VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 
INCREASED PRODUCTION AND SALES 


VISCOUNT BEARSTED’S SPEECH 


THE twenty-first ordinary annual general meeting of the Venezuelan 
Oil Concessions, Ltd., was held on Friday, June 18th, at the Mer- 
chants’ Hall, 24 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C., chairmhn of the company, 
presided, and in the course of his speech said =; 

If you turn to the profit and loss account you will see that the first 
item on the credit side—oil proceeds and value of oil stock—amounts 
to £3,338,000, as compared with £2,723,000 for 1935. This increase 
of over £600,000 arises partly from our increased production in 1936 
aS compared with 1935 and partly from the more favourable prices 
ruling during last year. age 

INCREASED DRILLING EXPENDITURE. 

Drilling expenditure accounted for £167,600 compared with 
£64,600 last year, eighty-two wells having been successfully com- 
pleted during the year as compared with twenty-eight in 1935. 
Production and general field expenses were £592,500, against 
£648,900 in the previous year, but the 1935 figure included £71,178 
written off in respect of coast-line maintenance swamp control, 
for which there is no corresponding charge this. year. .If we dis- 
regard this item in the 1935 accounts, our production costs per ton 
during 1936 still show a slight reduction. 

A new item in the profit and loss account is the provision of 
£250,000, which your directors propose to transfer to an exploration 
reserve. You will recall that at our last meeting I emphasised the 
necessity for a considerable programme of exploratory drilling for 
the purpose of providing further proved reserves of oil-bearing 
territory, thus ensuring the timely and economic fulfilment of our 
future requirements. Considerable expenditure has already béen 
incurred_on this programme, and.there is every prospect that sub- 
stantial further moneys will be required during the next few years 
for proving and opening up new fields. 

In the past we have spent very large sums of money in developing 
the natural resources of Venezuela, and there is a definite identity 
of interest between the people of Venezuela and the shareholders 
of this company in that there has been a benefit to all by the success 
of our operations. 

We must be prepared to spend money in the future in order to 
maintain our. production,.and as large employers of labour and as 
contributors in no mean way to the revenue of the. country wherein 
our operations lie, we expect the continued assistance of the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela. 

Three asset items in our balance-sheet have been considerabiy 
affected by the strike which, as you know, commenced towards the 
end of the year. The interruption of all construction and drilling 
during the last few weeks of the year arrested the regular consumption 
of materials for these purposes, while materials already ordered for 
our increasing activities continued to be shipped. 

THE LaBour SITUATION. 

I have already made reference to the serious strike which occurred 
during the second half of December and the greater part of January, 
and which caused our operations to be almost entirely shut down 
for the first time in our history. The object of this strike, which was 
organised by the Venezuelan labour unions, though to a large extent 
political, had as its ostensible object the securing of an increased 
scale of pay and other material advantages for the Venezuelan workers. 
The strike affected all oil companies operating in the Maracaibo 
Basin. 

Owing to the fact that the wages which the oil companies were 
paying were already considerably greater than those being paid by 
any other industry in Venezuela—and had even on occasions been 
the object of criticism from Venezuelan employers on this account 
—there appeared to be no reasonable justification for the strike. 

The strike was terminated on January 23rd by Presidential Decre-. 
The terms of this Decree awarded an increase of Bs. 1 per day to 
the lowest grades of worker, and an allowance of Bs. 1 per day to 
all staff not provided with housing by the companies. 

This company, as has always been the case, is taking its full share 
in the improvement of conditions in Venezuela, which the Govern- 
ment so earnestly desires. The company is any ey upon a 
comprehensive programme of housing construction for ang field 
staff. This programme, which will extend over several years, will 
entail the construction of approximately 1,300 houses to accommodate 
some 3,000 employees and their families, and will involve expendi- 
ture of no less than approximately £1,000,000. oe 

Fortunately, it has been found possible to add appreciably to the 
volume of our productions and oil sales, and there is every reason 
to anticipate further increases. Our production last year, which 
totalled over 38,500,000 barrels, was the third highest of any year 
in the history of the Company, and in the absence of any unforeseen 
developments I expect the 1937 total will constitute a record. Our 
production this year up to June 12th has been approximately 
18,727,000 barrels, which represents a frate some 9 per. cent. higher 
than the average rate maintaining ast year. 

We have not made any sale of oil contract with the Canadian 
Eagle Oil Company, Limited, in respect of 1937, as that Company’s 
supplies from elsewhere enabled it to dispense with such purchases. 
Fortunately, however, we have been able to dispose of the quantity 
—" sold to the Canadian Eagle, and an additional amount 

ides, under our existing contract with the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company, Limited. This contract came into effect as from July 1st, 
1936, as I informed you at our-last meeting. 
* The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE 
(Continued from page 1212) 


considerable, though even in that respect allowance must | 


be made for the losses sustained in the lowering of security 
values during the past six months. 

In view of Government expenditure and further loans 
which have to be issued, it seems unlikely that there can 
be any early marked rise in Government securities, and of 
course the yield from these stocks constitutes a standard 
for yields from all other securities. Moreover, we are now 
approaching the summer period of the year when there is 
usually a pause in both speculative and investment activities, 


and in view of the political and financial uncertainties of the | 


moment it would not be surprising if the stock markets 
were to remain sluggish for a while longer. Unless, however, 
political developments should take some very unfavourable 
turn, I am inclined to think that later in the year we may 
see a fresh turn in markets with some recovery of the losses 
which have been sustained through the fall in securities 
during the past six months. The present moment, indeed, 
is not one for realising any securities of a reasonably sound 
character. ‘ARTHUR W. Kippy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


MARKETS DEPRESSED. 


Tue Stock Markets during the past week have been over- 
shadowed by the French political and financial crisis and 


also by a revival of nervousness with regard to the international | 
political situation. As a consequence, business has been 
more or less at a standstill in all departments of the House, | 


while the tendency of prices has been distinctly downwards. 


Moreover, in addition to these influences, the market for | 


gilt-edged securities has been adversely affected by the poor 
response to the Australian Government Conversion Loan 
fer over £12,000,000. Underwriters of the issue had to 
take up §3 per cent. and the scrip was quoted in the market 
at 14 discount. 








COMPANY MEETING 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 
CONTINUED EXPANSION 


THE nineteenth ordinary general meeting of the Great Universal 
Stores, Ltd., was held on Friday, June 18th, at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 

Sir Archibald Mitchelson, Bt. (the Chairman), said results 
shown enabled them, after providing for £9,000 odd increase in 
the Preference dividend, not only to distribute, for the third year 
in succession, a cash dividend of 50 per cent. and a 10 per cent. 
bonus in shares, but to do so on an Ordinary capital increased to 
the extent of some £33,000 by the share bonus of the previous 
year, and, in addition, to strengthen further the financial position. 
The total profit shown of £363,359 exceeded that of the previous 
year by some £53,000. 

During the year under review the retail stores subsidiary, New 
Universal Stores, Ltd., which was run as an entirely separate entity, 
had been engaged in establishing and expanding its business, and 
six additional stores had been opened. It was a business of great 
potentiality, but its establishment and development necessarily 
took time. -The gap between non-payability and profitability was 
steadily narrowing, and, in the case of those stores which had been 
operating for over a year, the turnover since the beginning of the 
current year showed persistent increase, and the position generally 
was a greatly improving one all round. 

They had been approached by several prominent people, expert 
in the class of business, with a view to taking over altogether or 
linking up with New Universal Stores, Ltd. As a result a satis- 
factory arrangement had been entered into with Messrs. Zellers, 
Ltd., of Canada, to come into the business. They would take 
over the entire responsibility for the organisation and management, 
and would themselves acquire a financial interest. 

Coming to their Mail Order business, the predominant source 
of their revenues, it was with great satisfaction that he was able 
to say that the positizn today was far more favourable than he had 
ever known it. They were of the opinion that the outlook for 
further large expansion was exceedingly promising. Their plans 
were steadily maturing for so broadening the basis of that, their 
primary business, as to place it in as impregnable a position of 
strength and prosperity as possible. 

As to the prospects in general, for the current year he was far 
from wishing to overstate them, but he would say that the board 
and management were never more confident of the outlook for 
the business than they were today, and their estimates in regard 
to the present year were such that they definitely looked forward 
to a further substantial increase in earnings. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL, 

A good deal of attention has been attracted by the $ 
delivered by Lord Cadman to shareholders of the pre . 
Iranian Oil Company by reason of the fact that it was bow 
by a quiet confidence in the general outlook for the Oil indust; : 
The company itself had achieved a great increase in tr, din 


} profits which rose last year by £3,464,000 to £95444,000 


and this increase Lord Cadman said was due almost entire} 


| to the growth of net proceeds from the sale of oil and nearl 
} 60 per cent. of the increase was attributable to expansio; 


in tonnage, the net price realised having advanced bad 
than 74 per cent. As regards the outlook, Lord Cadm 

said he considered that the industry was now _healthia 
internally than it had been for some time. Hence, the decisio, 
to bring the issued capital (by the bonus share distributioy 
into closer relationship with the capital employed in the 


business. 
* * * * 


A NEW UNIT TRUST. 


Beginaing on Tuesday of last week an offer was announced 
of Units of a new Trust entitled The Brewery Unit Trust 
the initial price of the units being 17s. 6d. It is a Trust 
managed by London Management Securities Limited, the 
Chairman being Sir Lynden Macassey, K.B.E. I understan; 
that the Trust is fully cumulative and flexible and is permitted 
to invest in 85 Breweries, Distilleries and companies engaged 
in allied trades from which the managers expect in the first 
year a yield of 44 per cent. from cash dividends alone. The 
duration of the Trust is 20 years and the service charge for 
expenses is commendably low. The Trustees are the Midland 
Bank Executor and Trustee Company. 


* * x x 


V.O.C. 


The latest report of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions Limited 
showed very satisfactory results for the past year, and the 
favourable impression created by the report was strengthened 
by the speech of the Chairman, Viscount Bearsted, at the 
annual meeting of shareholders. His remarks revealed a 
prudent policy on the part of the directors with a disposition 
to look far ahead as regards future results. A sum of £250,000 
has been transferred to an Exploration Reserve and a con- 
siderable amount of exploratory drilling for the purpose of 
providing further crude reserves of oil-bearing territory has 
already taken place. A further point which emerged from 
Viscount Bearsted’s speech was the evidence of good relations 
between the Company and the Venezuelan Government and 
also the wise expenditure on the part of the Company in pro- 
viding not only all necessities but amenities for its employees. 


x * * * 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES. 

This undertaking is primarily a Mail Order business and 
at the recent meeting of shareholders the Chairman, Sir 
Archibald Mitchelson, and the Managing Director, Mr. Isaac 
Wolfson, spoke very confidently with regard to the outlook, 
the Chairman at the same time explaining the reasons and the 
means whereby they were relinquishing responsibility for 
New Universal Stores, a subsidiary which carries on retail 


trading. The business, the Chairman stated, is one of great | 


potentiality, but having been approached by prominent experts 
in that class of business with a view to taking it over altogether, 
or linking it with others, an arrangement has been entered 
into with Zellers Ltd. of Canada. That company is to take over 
the entire responsibility for the organisation and management 
and will also take a financial interest. As a result of the 
arrangement the Chairman of Great Universal Stores expressed 
the opinion that the Company should get back the whole of 


(Continued on page 1216.) 


DALMATIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 
& ALBANIA 


Tours, escorted throughout. 
16 days Economy Tour, 20 GNS. 
16 & 23 days De Luxe Tours, 
28 & 38 GNS. 

Regular departures June to October. 
Also large choice independent Tours from 
16 DAYS - 14 GNS 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROCRAMMES— 


OFFICIAL TOURIST OFFICE FOR YUGOSLAVIA, 


ept. XD, 25 Cockspur St., London, S.W. 1. 
WHltehall 2094. 
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coMPANY MEETING 
‘TELEPHONE RENTALS LIMITED 


POPULARITY OF “TELEMATIC” SERVICE 








RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


Tue eighth annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Ltd., 
gs heid on June 17th, at Southern House, London, E.C 


Mr. Fred T. Jackson (Chairman and Managing Director), in the 
e of his speech said: As you will have gathered from the 

jrectors’ report and accounts your company has had a successful 
. I am pleased to be able to state that the British Telephone 

jejallation Companies all made a trading profit during 1936. 


It is proposed at an early date to make a further issue of shares to 
temembers which will bring the issued capital up to£800,000. Full 
particulars will be sent to shareholders later. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND. 


Turning to the profit and ioss account, it will be observed that 
‘wr dividends from subsidiary and associated companies, after 
deducting the loss incurred by one subsidiary, gave us £112,897. 
After charging all expenses, we are left with a net profit for the year 
of £108,253, from which your directors have transferred £20,000 
general reserve, raising it to £110,000, and they now recommend 
afinal dividend of 6 per cent., less tax (making 10 per cent. for the 
year), leaving £47,508 to be carried forward. 

We are glad to be able to report that the year under review has been 
me of expanding trade in nearly every direction, in consequence of 
which principals have been more ready to take advantage of the 
many valuable services we are able to offer, with the result that we 
have established a new high record in additional business secured 
during the year. 

STABILISING EARNING CAPACITY. 


The capital outlay necessitated by the increased business has been 


hened fm "ry considerable, but the greater the increase we can secure in the 
at the my moss revenue on an economic basis during the periods of good 
led a ade, so will the financial stability of your company be increased, 
sSition amd its earning capacity be stabilised during periods of depression. 
50,000 If shareholders will look back over the history of this company 
con. mg since its inception, they will see that, although that period includes 
se of the years when trade depression was most keenly felt, the company 
io has always continued to make good progress—progressively increased 
‘“_ — es it been paid, and the he pte pea eres! ge 
I increased. s enables us to regard the future with confidence. 
ations Iam also glad to be able to report to you that the trading results 
t and of all your subsidiary companies operating in this country are most 
| pfo- §F satisfactory over the first five months of the current year. 
2eS, 
EXTENSION OF CHRONOMATIC SERVICE. 
During 1936 we extended our Chronomatic Service. The 
fuunching of a new service of this sort is an expensive matter, but 
3 and lam able to report that its reception has been very satisfactory, and 
, Sir @ al costs of development have been written off in the accounts of 
Isaac fy °C subsidiary companies before striking the profits from which 
‘look, (gy Yur company derives its revenue. 
d the Although our business is rapidly increasing, we do not think we 
> for have got all the business we should get which could be put in our 
retail Way Or influenced, by shareholders. I repeat what I have said at 
t past general meetings—that it is in a shareholder’s interest to support 
oe @ us, and, if by any chance he is requiring anything in the way of 
oe tlephone apparatus, which we supply under the trade name of 
ther, “Telematic,” or a Time Service in its many ramifications, which 
tered we supply under the name of ‘“ Chronomatic,” it is in that share- | 


over holder’s interest to support us, for his investment brings in a fair 
teturn in the form of dividends which he could justly regard as a 
° the set-off against the rental he would pay, apart altogether from the 
undoubted advantages to be derived from our service in the saving 
of time and simplification of administration. Advantages may be 
derived from similar systems, but no discount will accrue in the 
form of dividends. Any business a shareholder can do with us is 
co-operative in its nature, and once more I would emphasise that 
any problems you may have should be placed before us, and we 
would do our best to solve them for you. 


INTENSIVE SALES DEVELOPMENT. 


At past meetings I have also spoken of intensive sales develop- 
ment. 
we could bring to bear on this very important subject. 


Your Directors feel very keenly that in a period of general trading 
activity that is the time to secure all the business we .possibly can, 
because, as I have already explained to you, we are building up a 
Ttevenue for future years which will carry us through a trade 


Tr. depression without having our financjal stability affected to any 

from Serious extent. 

= I do not wish you to think from those remarks that intensive 

iA, Sales development should not continue during periods when trade 
gnerally.is not so active, but good management has to endeavour 


to assess what business is available in such times, and to adjust 
sales efforts accordingly. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 








“The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 
is a harmful errour.” Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of 
children are:— 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education; 


A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 











SAFE INVESTMENTS. INSURANCE SHARES. 


Private Investors and Investors of Trust Funds are strongly 
recommended to consult 


INSURANCE SHARES AS AN INVESTMENT, 1937. 
PRICE 5/- (Post Free, 5/3) by T. H. WHEELOCK. 
A text-book compiled on 34 years’ experience of insurance. Giving 
analysis of the leading companies’ transactions and reports for 
1936, a concise precis of results over a number of years, and 
notes indicating future prospects. 
Obtainable from the Publishers: 
P. W. COOPER & CO., LTD., 11, King Street, London, 


Or from any Boekseller. 


E.C.2, 








THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE RANK, 


(Ineorporated in Japan.) 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - - - - Pe 


Yen 100,000,000 
332,650,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AF 


Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 


Bangkok Harbin Nagoya Shanghai 
Batavia Hong-kong New York Simgapore 
Berlin Honolulu Osaka Sourabaya 
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Calcutta Karachi Paris Tientsin 
Canton Kobe Peiping Tokyo 
Dairen London Rangoon Tokyo 
Fengtien Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) 
(Mukden) Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 
Hamburg Moji Seattle Yingkow 





| London Office: 
| 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2. 


H. KANO, London Manager. 











This has been continued with all the energy and thought | 





World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH f 

249 Branches throughout Scotland. 

LONDON OFFICES 

City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 

8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W.} | 
Western: Burligton Gardens, W. 1 } 
} 


(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street, W. 1 


TOTAL ASSETS  £81,840,596 














Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 1214.) 


its investments in the Chain Store business including the 
loss shown by the Company last year, while it will hold a 
substantial interest in the equity of the business. 


* * * * 


A NEw BANKING ENTERPRISE. 


It appears that a new, and I believe important, institution 
is being organised under responsible auspices to carry on the 
business of Commercial Bankers in the Union of South Africa. 
The Company will be called ‘‘ Commercial and Industrial 
Credit Corporation ”’ and will have a capital of £500,000, half 
in Preference, and half in Ordinary shares. It will be closely 
associated with Mercantile Credit Co., Ltd.,. who carry on a 
similar business in the United Kingdom, and the capital is 
being issued through Messrs. Edward de Stein. _The Company 
will specialise in developing the distribution of goods of all 
kinds on credit terms and one half of the Ordinary share 
capital will be taken by the directors and their associates, 
while the ordinary shareholders of Mercantile Credit Co., Ltd., 
will have the right to subscribe for a considerable portion of 
the balance of the capital. There will be a London Committee, 
while the Chairman of the South African Board -will be Mr. 
Albert Victor Lindbergh, Managing Director of Central News 
Agency Limited. ; 


* * * * 


WILLOUGHBY’s CONSOLIDATED. 


The satisfactory Report recently published by Willoughby’s 
Consolidated Co. Ltd., has been followed by a meeting at 
which the Chairman, Colonel H. T. Fenwick, was able to make 
some statements of an encouraging character. The total gross 
revenue for the year of £85,388 compared with £66,912 for 
the previous year and the company has maintained its dividend 
of 5 per cent., carrying forward a somewhat larger total than a 
year ago. With regard to the outlook in Southern Rhodesia, 
Colonel Fenwick spoke hopefully, stating, among other things, 
that both imports and exports had shown an increase, while 
railway traffics had been well-maintained. Notwithstanding 
the recent setback in markets, the company’s investments 
show an appreciation over the book value. 


x * * x 


GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRESS. 


There are few important industrial undertakings which have 
shown more steady progress in the matter of profit earning than 
the General Electric Company, of which that veteran organiser 
Lord Hirst of Witton is the Chairman. A year ago the Company 
achieved record profits, but these have again been exceeded, 
the trading result for last year of £1,604,512 showing an increase 
of £119,359. In commenting upon this fine result the Directors 
in their report say that it reflects the continued prosperity of the 
home market and the growing recovery in the markets overseas. 
The Company’s works have been employed to full capacity and 
the high level of output has been secured in spite of a shortage 
of skilled labour and difficulty in obtaining raw materials. The 
oversea branches of the business have also given satisfactory 
results. The Annual Meeting of the Company takes place on 
July rst, and Lord Hirst’s speech is awaited with considerable 
interest. A. W. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Capital: Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (No: capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 ; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are’ purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


BUMPUS 


Some like t6 read Scott in the Highlands or Words- 
worth in the Lakes; others delight in Jane Austen at 
Capri and Norman Douglas at Bath—but all will find 
their holiday books in a cheap and portable form at 
Bumpus. The best Maps and Guides are in stock. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD., 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 


477 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 248 


By ZENO 


2 3 4 





ACROSS 


. Anyone may get stubborn 


from sitting in a draught. 


. This-as it is diminishing in 


length becomes fat. 

From what it contains, this 

oil should smell sweetly. 

Vowels. 

This liquid is always in a 

disagreeable position. 

rev. “,...8 brook, that 
flowed 

Fast by the oracle of God.” 


. Literally chewed paper. 
. As with a clasp. 
. On the contrary, a situation 


that can be so described is 
no laughing matter. 


. See 33. 
. My first is unchecked in 1 


Across, my second in 1 Down. 


. This kind of a match is not 


necessarily unfair. 


. Certainly not O.K. 
a1. 


rev. ** take Excalibur, 
And fling him far into the 
middle (31 and 5).” 


. The inner secret in acquiring 


this reputation is repose. 


. Clumsy painters. 
. A spoon is meant to cause 


this excitement. 
DOWN 


. Supplication to the learning 


infant to walk ? 


. Instrument found in every 


tree. 


3. “See how the world its 


veterans rewards ! 
A youth of. . .s, an old 
age of cards.” 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
the first correct solution to this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and sho 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. . 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. -Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted} 


uld be received 


Envelopes con. 


6 7 


. “As one who long in 

populous city (28 and 4).” 

See 31. 

Canal famous in the Great 

War. 

. Add to contents of. 

This person seen on the 

streets, when you come down 

to it, is one out to inflict 

punishment. 

9. This sailor is a joyful 

bounder ! 

10. This sacrifice leads to a 

sepulchral monument. 

11. You would make a pious 
person. 

12. The over-effusive have this 

in common with a profuse 

oil-well. 


SOM F 


14. Tries to get. 
15. Ever taken short about a 


confused liar. 


20. Languishing trees. 

21. This kind of iron needs links, 
24. Causes to stand. 

28. rev. See 4. 

29. rev. This bit is a choice one, 
33. Check with 25. 

34. Unchecked 


letter of 8, 


geminated. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 247 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


Blomfield Road, W. 9. 


The winner of Crossword No. 247 is Mr. A. R. Ubsdell, 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, 


Paid up Capital ... 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 


W.C.2. 
£4,560,000 
£2°475,000 
£2/000,000 
£4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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——— So a A nd ETN on eo in 
Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charget 
as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2}$% for 6 insertions ; 

% for 13 5 74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gox zr Street, Londo, 

W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure iteertion, not iater than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


T 1S IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

Rev. Percy Ineson, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
zp puniley Street. Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


Near EVERYONE CAN WRITE weil enough 








to get into print if he knows what to write about. 

e Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 

including hundreds of ay table ideas and many 

valuable hints. with SAMPLE LESSON, Prospectus, 

and full details ot postal cece free on application to 

PreMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Premier House, 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1 





“NORMAL HEALTH ” CENTRE, 8 Duncannon 
Street, Charing Cross ap St. Martins-in-the- 
Fields), London, W.C.2. Highly successful treatment 
for nerve diseases and chronic "“dnaaten. Vitometric 
Diagnosis. Consultation by appointment. Tel. : 
Whitehall 7256. Booklet on request. 


P EADERS interested in the reduction of needless noise 
are invited to apply for particulars of membership 
of the ANTI-NorsE LEAGUE, 66 Victoria St., S.W.1. 








wr Post Card tor free sample of Lingford’s Iodized 
Liver Salts.—Lincrorps Ltp.. Dept. The 
Model Factory. Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 


OM LONG Tobacco’s simply IT. 
So smokers say when pipes are lit. 








T° RELA TIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or ‘Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations. —GROSVENOR NuRSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 

OOKING FORWARD to your hetieen' ? I pare: s 

4 poor or crippled children wi!l stay at home unless 

generous people pay for them to go to the sea.—Please 
send gift to 

THE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY, 

32 John Street, London, W.C. 1. 




















INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


Ng wy eee are invited by the MortTGAGE (LOAN 
£ AND SeEcurRITIES) Co., 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 
arrange prompt advances on Reversions or Life Interest. 
Not exceeding 4} per cent. net interest. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLL EGES _ 


— S ig PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

E, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss Sram ; Vice-Principal, ’Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SFCRETARY 


caibaatl &e., VACANT 
ND WANTED 


COMMISSION 

















NIVIL SERVICE 
J 


The Civil Service Commissioners announce a vacancy 
for an ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXAMINA- 
TIONS in their Department. The post will be filled 
by competitive interview held at the Civil Service 
Commission on July 20th. Application for interview 
must be made by Saturday, July roth, on a form which 
can be obtained, with full information, from the SECRE- 
TaryY, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W. 1. 

The post is open to both sexes. Candidates must be 
between 24 and 30 years of age on July roth, 1937. 
They should be university graduates with honours in 
Modern Languages, — first class. The lan- 
guages chiefly required are French and German. Some 
experience in teaching is essential. 

‘or men the present scale of salary begins at £335 a 
year and rises by annual increments to £850. For 
women the present scale begins at £335 and rises to 
£685. The Senior Assistant Director is on a scale 
ising for men to (approximately) £1,045. The usual 
superannuation rules of the Civil Service are applicable. 


NHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


pplications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 

Lee URERIN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Stipend 

yoo per annum. Duties to commence on Septem- 

ft 29th, 1937. ~All applications must be sent not later 

than July roth to the ReGistrar, from whom further 
Particulars may be obtained. 











PUBLICATIONS 


4 ‘VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 

Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 

sait End life. Send your name and address, and we 

will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 

Prrcy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 

Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1. 








SOUTH AFRICA 




















by ELLERMAN 
& BUCKNALL 


The service which main- 
tains a high standard of 
excellence, combining the 
amenities of comfortable 
sea travel with economic 
rates. 





Regular Service to: 
CAPETOWN 
ELIZABETH 
LONDON - 
LOURENCO MARQUES 


Steamers designed and equipped 
for Eastern conditions. Ali 
outside cabins with window or 


£40 
fe \ Jape) | 
DURBAN 
£46 


porthole. Spacious public 
rooms and extensive prome- 
nade decks. Every facility for 
sport and recreation. Write 


for schedule of sailings. 


ae BBN 





-& BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD., 


104-6 Leadenhall St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
LIES ERE SOLS SI 


Avenue 2424 











EDUCATIONAL 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for ths 

University entrance or may oer. in Languages. Art, 
Music. Domestic Science. £120-180 p.a. 











DUAL SCHOOLS 





CK WORTH SCHOOL, 
ya NEAR PONTEFRACT. 


Conducted by the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers). 
W. A. Cooper, M.A., M.Sc. 
Helen M. Neatsy, M.A. 
Good general education up to Higher School Certificate. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Guidance in leisure pursuits. 


Headmaster : 
Headmistress : 


Careful training for life. 
Excellent food ‘own farm). 

Estate of 340 acres with large playing fields. and 
covered swimming bath. 

Fees moderate. 





{CHOOLS 
belonging to the 
SOCIETY br? FRIENDS QUAKERS) 
IN EAT BRITA 





(with numbers, Pn ranges, and bee N Friend Fees) 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 199: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York “ es =: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Readin : 12-19: £189 
GIRLS’ SEC SONDARY B ARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 172: 9-18: £110 
The Mount School, York .. +. 118: 13-19: £153 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY "BOARDING 
SCHOOLS 
Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks. 150: 9-17: £8 

Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex “a 202: 10-18: £99 
Friends’ School, Saffron “Walden, 

Essex (Junior) .. 28: 7-10: £99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, ‘Somerset _. oA 18 : £123 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 104 : £82 ts. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL “ MODERN’ 4 BOARDING 

SCHOOL 
Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 158 : 10-17: £8t 


Apply to SCHOOL, or to SECRETARY, Friends Ec apy 
Council, Friends House, Euston Rd., London, N.W. 








HE Associations of Assistant Masters and Mis- 
tresses Summer School, Selwyn College, Aug. 
13th—23rd. Open forum with Pearl Adam, W. G. 
de Burgh, Arthur Eddington, Ronald Gurner, Middle- 
ton Murry, Edith Sitwell, Freda Utley, Arnold Wilson, 
Humbert Wolfe.—SECRETARY, 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C.1. 








COMME RCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 








(\UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 

Practical Training for Social, Protessiona! and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
Course £55. Prospectus from 


Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7 


I ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 

A (Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete oa practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply. 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tet. Sloane 6151.) 


NM ARIA GREY TRAINING COL nn 
i SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.6. 
Recognised by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation tor Teachers’ 
Diploma of the University of London. Teacher’s 
Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the 
Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 
teachers. The College also offers the year’s training 
required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second- 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved for 
the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 
Certificate of University of Oxford. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 
AYFAIR SECRETARIAL, COLLEGE FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN 
57 DuKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. I. 
Well-paid positions assured to all students. 
For Prospectus call or "phone May. 31:1. 


HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries from those requiring expert 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. (Phone: Hol. 2208.) 


HE TRIANGLE ‘Secretarial Training College> 
South Molton Street, W. 1. May. 5306-8. 























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 
he age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, EC. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


LPINE COLLEGE, ArvEYES-VILLARS, Switzerland. 
y 4,100 feet. Boys, 12-19. Individual preparation 
for all English Examinations. Special Modern Lan- 
guages House for five senior — with Swiss master. 
Winter Sports from December * March. Ideal 
health conditions. Headmaster: J. M. S. BARNARD, 
M.A. (Cantab.), who will arrange interviews in London 
on July 13th and 14th. Particulars from SECRETARY. 











ART EXHIBITIONS 


TICTORIAN LIFE ” EXHIBITION 
by famous painters of the period 1837—190r. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-6. Sats. 10-r. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





- Sualieealalaalias TO EDINBURGH? 





MACKIE’S 
Serve excellent meals in pleasant rooms at 
108 PRINCES STREET. 
Opposite the Castle. 





ge pes CIDER at its best. Once you have 

tried the “ Quantock Vale” Brand, the Premier 
Cider of England, you will never wish for better. Finest 
quality in cask and bottle at moderate prices, direct from 
producers. Send for booklet.—QUANTOCK VALE CIDER 
Co., Ltp., North Petherton, Somerset. 


VINES” tT KENYA COFFEE, freshly roasted, berry 
or ground, 3 |b. tor $s. 6d., post paid in U.K.— 
RALPH RICHARDSON, Coffee Planter, Ware, Herts. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e. 


PARE NCH and German translations sought by experi- 
enced translator. Expert, accurate and rapid. 
Moderate, —M. M., 66 Ph cons Road, Highgate, N. 6 








ITLERARY Typewig-» Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
dts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N 
McFartane(C), PheStudy,96 MarinePde?, Leigh-on-Sea. 





N AKE MONEY Writing Tiny 
i English and American firms waiting. 
free —- S«res Srrvick, 1(S) Glenside, 


Sentiments. 56 
Details 
Plymouth. ‘ 





Ps has Opening for Poems, Essays, 
: Nevels, &c. Also sangs and instrumental Music.— 
Send MSS. or call, Dept. X., LAssaLLe’Limytep, 47 Olid 
Compton Street, London, W.1. Phone Gerrard 5397. 





MVYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, &c., 

promptly executed, Is. 1,000 words, carbon 3d. 
1,000 words.—Miss LAwson, 9 Tudor Road, Sutton 
Coldfield, Birmingham. 





\ "RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
Institute (Dept. 85D). Palace Gate. W.8 








GARDENING 


1ARDENERS ! NO MORE “ WEEDING BACK- 

x» ACHE”! New ‘ Whippet’? Weeder makes 
weeding a pleasure! 52 in. long, with powerful but 
blunt jaws which pull out weeds, roots and all, so that 
they never grow again. No stooping or kneeling. Easily 
reaches back of deep beds or amongst rows of plants, 
without damaging them. Does the whole weeding job 
for beds. plots and rockeries. - Simple, “light (only 
22 0z.), rapid. Biggest advance since the Dutch Hoe! 
Satisfaction ‘guaranteéd~ or money refunded. —Send 
P.O. for 3s. 6d. (plus 6d. carriage), *to’ CORPORATE 
Inpustries (Dept. S. P. 2), Backinghat : House, 
Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 





MISCELI ANEOUS 


1 \ONEGAL bsinienninin Tweed, selected. “Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 

on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
} AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then - buy 
“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe. Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers. —HOwarTHS, 
473C “rookes smoor, Sheffield Tins 1 6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 








] AVE you anything to sel! ?- Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s: per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should fe e The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London. W.C. 1, with remittance by aornet of each 
week “Bdlece —2}°., for 6 insertions: , for 13; 
7\< > per 26 a 16°! for §2 





WHERE TO STAY 
Victoria Hotel. Phone 2 
Unique grounds & balconies 





Bi AUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. - 
Largest & most modern 





ITCHLING.—Restful holidays at Greyladies.Guest 

House, Ditchling, Sussex. Mod. inclusive terms. 

Baths, electric light, garage. Downland walks through - 
out | the year. ’Phone : Hassocks 224. 


) ‘AL LOW AY. —SOU PHWICK HOUSE. In own 

¥ grounds of 2,000 acres, looking across Solway to 
Cumberland hills. EI. light, h. & c. in all bedrooms. 
Licensed. Riding, golf, tennis. swimming pool, some 
fishing. Dalbeattie 7 miles. 





HOLIDAYS 


YVHELTENHAM SPA, in the -heart o! the incom- 

/ parable Cotswolds and centre for tours to the Wye 
and sev ern Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. Endless enter- 
tainment, Sport for all. Illus. Cheltenham and Cotswold 
Guide free trom Dept. 19, Town Hall, Cheltenham. 


ARROGATE — HEALTH — HOLIDAYS. — All 
ailments treated. 88 Healing springs. Superb 
holiday centre; all sports, entertainments. Yorkshire 
Dales. Wonderful air, moors. 1d. a mile by rail. Guide, 
M. Witsuere, Information Bureau or L.N.E.R. Agencies. 

















WANTED TO PURCHASE 


CINEMAS 





I OEFB LIBRARY WANTED.—¥4s. 6d. per vol. for 
_4 complete vols. or sets, 3s. 6d. for odd vols. Send 
without quoting. Cash by return.—J. CLARKE HALL, 
Ltb.,-146 Fleet Street. 





THE SOLUTION OF THE 
WORLD PROBLEM. 


A practical Philosopher from the facts of human 
nature gives the cause of wars and sh¢ how they 
ean be ended by Catholicism alone whieh gives th: 
Solution. Imperialism and Commutism receive their 
leath-blow. Tne book shows how a scientific know- 
ledge of Kelizgion and Politics may .be obtained, 
gives up-to-date information on them, thus saving one 
from reading nonsense or being duped, rev als thoir 
secrets, interprets the Bible, dispe’s ignorance, exposes 
s, humbng and superstition and briefly explain 
is ity as a whole. By exposing falsenood it 
secures one from folly and deception which is essential 
for Peace. One sees oneself as one should. It wiil bi 
welcomed by men of goodwill desirous of serving God 
and Humanity in His way. No one need be afraid of 
being converted for, if it is not liked at all, cone can 
always pretend that it is unconvincing, but one 
caunot hope to be in the dumps for cver. Direct 
purchasers may obtain a copy at 3/9. A free 
to Public Libraries on receipt of postage. 
5/. net, postage 70. Through Booksellers or direct 
— the GROSVENOR PRESS, Christmas Street, 
ristol. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


. and still THE RED HOUSE, 

comfortably n reach of London, comfortably 
out of reach of “London’s crowds and noise. Golf, 
tennis; swimming and all the joys of the country at 
your command .. . nights. of perfect. repose, days 
without a domestic care ten acres of garden... 

an hotel where. it is a pleasure to be “ at home.” 

1+THE RED HOUSE 

LEATHERHEAD 
36 minutes from Waterloo. Bridge, Billiards. 
Write -to Mrs.~ Prior, Resident Proprietress, o1 

‘phone 164. } 


ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 308. 
weal: with dinner 6s. 6d or 2 gns. week!y.—Vict. 3347. 











i ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL:—175 rooms all with h. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators ei 

IJustrated Guide from R. Lusn, Manager. 


water. 


R.A.C. 

fPDINBURGH. -—THE “ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Cnc. Tems.: “Melcrest’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
1 Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. ‘270 Bed- 


rooms, grounds 10 acres Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians. 











EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for agen go in (3d. post «ne - 180 INNS 
anc HC TELS managed t 
PROPLE’S RE FRESHME NT Y HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp.. St. GEORGE'S HOTEL, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1 





YURREY, TRUST -INNS tor excellent country 
\) quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “‘ S,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trust,’ > Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





\ TARWICK CLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.— Vict. 7289. 


IF YOU HATE LONDON’ § WOISE . 


C'INTRA HOUSE HOTEL offers you 
almost country quiet within cas 
reach of the City and Wes, Ena 
feautiluliy appointed with a stai 
concerned for your  cormfori, al 
terms from as little as £2 2 ¢ 
weekly for full board. 
Write or ‘phone for brocir 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 


18 Anerley Hill, Crystal Palace, S.E. 1S. 
Tcl. 


: Sydenham 5363 
































GLENE 
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Ef ssimadtaol Mlayyeound 
of the Wrld 


RESTAURANT AND SLEEPING 
Particulars and tariff from LMS Hotel Services, St. Pancras Chambers, London, N.W.1!. 
Arthur Towle, Controller. 
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CAD EM Y CIN 
A Oxford Street. Ger. dae: , . 
Last week “ BURGTHEATER ” (U) 
Commencing Friday, June 25th, — 
vex tite Qreat Russian Drama, 
WE FROM KRONSTADT ” (A), 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BReIDeY OH ALL AN SORTER AAS 
—. AN W 

BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. AND SPA. 

—(Rottingdean).—TUD 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. OR “a 
CAPEL CURIG.o Benne ARMS. 

— ales).—BRYN-TY 
CHRISTCHURCH SINGS ARMS. ls 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 

ROH WICH Spas RMEMEBRS, RYDRS 
y — WORCES’ 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. TERSHIRE 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLBNESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primross VAttey, 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India "Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). —FOX : ZS eLICAN 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYD 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 





’ 


—QU Ss. 
HUNSTANTON. —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KESWICK .—KESW v1 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths. -LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERT! {RTON HOUSE. 
a 3E 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOU SE. 
LOCH AWE Aspiehize) —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON. Wr ere DELHOT oe Nae W.C.2, 
LIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 

=5E VERE,: Kensington, W. 

—T HACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1 

poh a ean ICES, 98-102 C roemll 


FRY 

MANCHESTER R.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORE TONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND.—(nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITFLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PerwIck Bay & Ltvxs, 
RHOSNEIGR Re ane —BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES -(Cornwa!l)—TREGENNA CASTL E. 
ST.-MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLI 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL ( “OUN- 
~~ ‘TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY. (Yorks. ONS ETOnE ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWK ig ONE PK.., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTE 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK, HYDRO Hort. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton.)—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.-—HOW mo iN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PA 


ALA 
~ROst IN HALL. 





AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


RETIREMENT IN SUSSEX. 
NAST DEAN DOWNLANDS ESTATE, amidst 
‘4 23 square miles of permanently open Downs; 
three miles from Eastbourne. Sites from £300. Free- 
hold houses from £1,000. Magnificent views of sea and 
downs. 
" Particulars from East DEAN DOWNLANDS ESTATE, 
5 Windmill Lane, Friston, near Eastbourne. 
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